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Editorial— 


Europe 


HERE are two motives impeling 
the American people to send quiek 
relief to the nations of Western 
’ wrope. The first is a simple and human 

The people over there lack food. 

winter approaches they will suffer 
e and more from cold. For lack of 
materials they cannot get their in- 
tries in motion. To save human lives 
must send as much as we can as 
as we can. 
» But in this case the weightiest of all 
itical motives reinforces the humani- 
arian impulse. The people of this coun- 
try are committed to a worldwide strug- 
gle against Communism. The appropria- 
tions in support of Greece and urkey 
a proof of this. commitment. From 
w on those points on the periphery of 
expanding Kremlin power are under our 
protection. But during the coming winter 
the danger spots in this struggle between 
democracy and dictatorship will be Italy 
and France. The support which these 
gountries need must be in the form of 
food and coal and credits. Without this 
Wort of help they may topple into the 
Soviet orbit before the Marshall Plan 
has a chance to get under way. If we 
fail to send it, our battle will be lost 
before it is fairly started. 

In this crucial situation, this country 
feels more than ever the need of dynamic 
Keadership. President Truman has all 
the facts at his disposal and shows every 
sign of having the best of intentions. 
But he fails to dramatize the situation. 
He holds back from speaking the decisive 
words which would inspire the country 
and give Congress its cue. It seems plain 
that in the end the’ right sort of action 
will be taken. But the deliberate process 
whereby we are moving toward it must 
shake the world’s faith in our intentions 


tia 







Beems not to realize that this is no 
ordinary piping time of peace. We are 
in a struggle which requires strategy 
and leadership like those of war. And 
ithe President—like it or not—is our 
Commander in Chief. Harry Truman 
has failed to realize the sort of action 
that is required of a man in his position 


a@tsuch a time. 
* a * 











Tae President, following his natural 
Pent, is a strict constructionist with re- 
ard to his own authority. It had been 
Hopefully suggested that with consent 
@# the Republican leaders he could bor- 
Few some hundreds of millions from the 
/@mport-Export Bank and from the Com- 
WModity Credit Corporation. But this 
‘Mert of irregular shuffling of funds runs 
WMintrary to his standards. He finds in 
be Federal till only $332,000,000 avail- 
‘ble for European relief. The President 
. not even publicly complained be- 
#ause Congress left him so little leeway 
‘a time when such unpredictable 
Wenditions face the nation. He simply 
ords the fact that we have on hand 
this purpose this inadequate sum 
d that to do our job we need $580,- 
2000 more. And time runs so short 
we shall need some of this addi- 
hal fund by December 1. 

+ The various committees of House and 
menate are to meet between now and 
me end of November. The completion 
$ ftheir work will carry us on to Decem- 
Even if an extra session of Con- 
> (Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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on the Brink 


and in our power to act. The President~ 
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How Are Things in Benelux? 


electrical refrigerator. It de- 

scribes what amounts to a radical 
departure in the economic life of Eu- 
rope, and in a larger measure points the 
way to a solution of Europe’s economic 
problems. 

On September 5, 1944, the representa. 
tives of three governments-in-exile— 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg—signed an agreement to create 
an eventual customs and economic union. 
This was achieved on July 5, 1947, when 
final terms were agreed upon. 

The first concrete step to break down 
the curse of custom and tariff barriers 
in Europe is one of the most hopeful 
signs of an otherwise depressing and 
depressed continent. 

It is estimated that this agreement 
foreshadows commercial exchanges to- 
taling about $410,000,000, covering 
mostly machine products, finished tex- 
til, and fiber products, steel products 
and non-ferrous metals, chemical goods 
and manufactured glass products. 

The customs union has been relatively 
easy compared to the greater and more 
hopeful prospects of achieving eventual 
economic integration. This eventually 
involves a common monetary unit or a 
free exchange of currencies. The prob- 
lem of industrial integration and the 
relationship to a balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture involve much 
greater difficulties and vested interests 
in the respective countries. ; 

The question of the two great ports— 
Rotterdam and Antwerp—will require 
great statesmanship and economic wis- 
dom before complete accord can be 
reached on what involves the important 
shipping and trading of these respective 
commercial ports. However, in spite of 


B ENELUX does not refer to a new 
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the difficulties ahead and the problems 
to be faced, there is an agreement in 
principle to work toward the eventual 
realization of economic integration. The 
actual creation of three committees to 
handle the various phases of a practical 
plan constitutes a hopeful sign for those 
who are working for a United States 
of Europe. 
* * * 


Ty Belgium, one is pleasantly surprised 

by the contrast with the rest of Europe. 
For here we see one of the most remark. 
able economic recoveries made by any 
of the once-occupied countries. This 
rapid recovery has been carried out in 
spite of the fact that one out of every 
8ix buildings is badly damaged or de- 
stroyed as a result of the war. 

The Belgium franc is considered as 
the second or third best currency in 
the world today. Belgium is one of the 
few European countries where the legal 
exchange for the dollar is practically 
equal to the black market rate, 

Production at the end of 1946 was 
95 percent of prewar 19389 levels as 
compared to 77 percent in Holland and 
88 percent in France. Between 1945 and 
the end of 1946, there was a 40 percent 
increase in total production in Belgium. 
With a stable monetary situation, con- 
stantly increasing production and an al- 
most balanced trade there is a general 
feeling of relative prosperity and hope- 
fulness about the future in this small 
country of 8,000,000. 

The postwar policy of the Belgian 
Government, inaugurated after the lib- 
eration and now continued by a So- 
cialist-Christian Party coalition cabinet 
with Henri Spaak as Prime Minister, 
is the reverse of the “Spartan” or re- 
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Belgian Prime Minister and 
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stricted consumption goods policy of 
most other European nations. It is a 
deliberate policy to create a healthy 
climate of abundance by throwing the 
door wide open to imports and strongly 
encouraging production of goods neces- 
sary for home consumption. 

There are a number of reservations 
respecting Belgian prosperity. There is 
undoubtedly a state of overemployment 
which will not last and which is com- 
plicated by an excessively high per- 
centage of skilled labor costs, thus in- 
flating the price of manufactured goods. 
The tremendously high price level 
weakens the position of Belgium in in- 
ternational competition. The dispropor- 
tionate amount of capital that has gone 
into the consumption goods economy at 
the expense of the capital goods invest- 
ment may weaken the international po- 
sition of Belgium in the years to come. 

The coal deficiency has not only brought 

(Continued on Page Three) 
































Looking 
at the Wold 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Last Time I Heard Vyshinsky 


GES have passed since then, but 
A Vyshinsky has not changed. 
This was 28 years ago, during 
the Civil War in Russia. In the fall of 
1919, the White army of General Den- 
ikin was approaching Moscow from the 
south; the front was about thirty miles 
from Tula; the situation was dangerous 
for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. At that 
time I belonged to 
the left wing of 
the Menshevik 
Party; we pre- 
ferred a victory of 
*the Soviet armies 
because we consid- 
ered inevitable the 
at resurrection of the 
: old autocracy if 
Dallin the Whites were 
to win and also 
because we cherished the hope—rather 
an illusion—that after victory Lenin’s 
party might abolish terrorism and re- 
turn to the ways of democracy. It was 
decided to send a group of six men to 
the city of Tula to speak at meetings 
and conduct a press campaign in this 
sense. I was placed at the head of this 
commission; Andrej Vyshinsky was one 
of its members. 

During two weeks we performed our 
task in Tula—not without success. It 
made an impression on the population 
that a party which was strongly op- 
posed to the methods and policies of 
Communism supported the cause of the 
Red Army. Each of us spoke at a num- 
ber of well-attended rallies in factories, 
railway depots and city halls. But when 
I listened to Vyshinsky, | felt somewhat 
disappointed: he talked without any 
feeling, with no emotion, inspiration or 
conviction; besides, he talked so fast 
that he could not be clearly understood 
by the audience. He made a poor im- 
pression. When we returned to Moscqw, 
I made a report on our mission and, 
regarding Vyshinsky, I had this to tell 





the Party’s small leading body: 

“His performance was so poor that I 
really wonder whether he says what he 
means and whether his real sympathies 
are not, after all, with General Denikin; 


‘or is he preparing an alibi—just in 


rad 


” * * 


My impression was not totally un- 
founded. Prior to his assignment, Vysh- 
insky had slowly been moving from the 
“right” to the “left” as the Revolution 
was developing in this direction. In 
March, 1917, he had been a lawyer or 
a lawyer’s assistant in Petrograd and 
sympathized with the rightist faction of 
the then rapidly growing Menshevik 
Party. He did not become prominent in 
any respect and played no role what- 
ever either in Russian politics or even 
within the party. After the November 
Revolution, he became a “leftist” 
Menshevik, still failing to take the last 
step to join the victorious Bolshevik 
movement. The new regime was still 
unstable; most people expected it to fall 
at an early date. Vyshinsky remained 
in opposition to the Soviet regime until 
1920. When it became obvious that the 
Red Army had won the Civil War, he 
broke with the risky and unprofitable 
job of opposing Communism—and_ be- 
came a Bolshevik. 

At that moment a great many people 
who preferred jobs to ideals went over 
to Lenin. They were contemptuously 
treated not only by their former po- 
litical friends but also by Lenin him- 
self. The first (non-bloody) purge was 
ordered by Lenin against these “oppor- 
tunists” who quickly jumped on the 
bandwagon to secure their careers. 
Vyshinsky managed to stay in the Com- 
munist Party. 


* * * ¢ 


TJuen, for a number of years, Vysh- 
insky occupied a subordinate position in 
the Food Commissariat. Because of a 


Yack of lawyers and law instructors, he 
was accepted at the University of Mos- 


cow as a jack-of-all-trades and self- 
styled expert on all branches of legal 
theory and practice. He never developed 
any ideas of his own; in fact, he never 
had any. Instead he deployed the ability 
which was eventually to secure him his 
high position—that of an _ obedient 
mouthpiece of the Leader. Trials against 
opposition groups’ were in process. It 
was in 1935, after the murder of Sergei 
Kirov, Stalin’s righthand man, that 
Vyshinsky was chosen to conduct a tre- 
mendous purge against hundreds of 
innocent men and women. He performed 
his job so successfully that he was 
granted a special reward. 

And then he rose to prominence in 
the great Moscow Trials against the 
Communist “opposition” leaders. It was 
the same Vyshinsky I had known from 
the early days of the Revolution: there 
was no sincerity in the Public Pros- 
ecutor’s speeches. He knew, as well as 
the defendants did, that the accusations 
were trumped up. He managed, how- 
ever, to develop artificial emotions, to 
make use of false witnesses—and to 
send dozens of prominent figures “to 
the wall,” as they used to say in Russia. 

Then he was shifted to the field of 
diplomacy. He brought with him the 
same qualifications: no ideas, no con- 
viction, sheer obedience to instructions 
from above. A diplomat returning from 
Moscow who has had a good -deal of 
contact with Vyshinsky told me recently: 

“NVyshinsky is a perfect diplomat. He 
looks in your eyes and tells you a tre- 
mendous lie; you know it’s a lie but you 
can’t prove it; he knows that you know 
it but he takes advantage of your 
situation.” 

Now he rages against the “war- 
mongere” at the United Nations. He 
knows the genuine value of his asser- 
tions. His histrionies are prefabricated, 
his ire is made to order. If he gets word 
from Moscow to say the opposite to- 
morrow, he will do so with the same 
force and “conviction.” Because he has 
no conviction. 

1 have not the least doubt that had 
Hitler been successful in Russia, Vysh- 
insky would have become a Russian 
Pierre Laval. If a monarchy were 
restored in Russia, he would serve the 
throne with the same fidelity. There is 
only one political system in which there 
is no suitable place for Vyshinsky— 
this is why he hates it so wholehearted- 
ly. And this hate is the only genuine 
feeling in-the heart of Andrei Vyshinsky. 





Vyshinshy 
“Replies” — 


@ At his press conference on Sep- 
tember 26, Vyshinsky revealed more 
than he intended in his not-very- 
adreit side-stepping of questions. 
Julius Epstein, representing The 
New Leader, asked the Seviet dele- 
gate “to confirm or deny the authen- 
ticity of the two secret protocols 
signed in 1939 by- Molotov and Von 
Ribbentrop which have been found 
in the files of the German Foreign 
Office and have been published in 
Europe and the United States.” 

Vyshinsky conferred with his as- 
sistant, B. Stein, his brain-truster, 
before replying. Finally he said: 
“J must say that a similar question 
was raised at the Nuremburg trials. 
I can only ask the persons who ask 
such questions whether they can 
confirm or deny the fact that there 
are many documents which prove 
that the Trotskyites were in the pay 
of the German Fascists.” 

It’s an old trick. You answer one 
question by asking another. But it 
is plain that if there were anything 
te say that could clear the Bol- 
sheviks of the charge implied by 
Epstein’s querry, Vyshinsky would 
have said it. 

The second question was: “What 
are the activities of General Paulus 
and Count von Einsiedel, who are 
said to have founded the Military 
Committee for the Renovation of 
Germany and to train German pris- / 
oners in the USSR?” 

Vyshinsky replied: “This assertion 
is being made by persons who ask 
such questions.. These persons dis- 
seminate such slanderous rumors by 
asking such questions.” 

In this case the famous Russian 
prosecutor answered a newspaper 
man’s question by means of a per- 
sona] attack on the newsman’s char- 
acter. In Moscow he could get away 
with such a maneuver. But in “semi- 
Fascist” America we are a suspicious 
jot. If a man can’t answer, won't 
answer, doesn’t answer, and then 
,gets mad and sails into his inter- 
rogator, we just naturally take for 
granted that he has something to 
| cover up. | 
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The Home Gronl— 


By WILLIAM E. BOHA 








Thousands Waiting Outside 


S we poked along from manuscript 
A to manuscript in Freedom Train 
a voice kept intoning over the 
loud-speaker system: “Will those view- 
ing the exhibits please move faster? 
There are thousands waiting outside.” 
The consciousness of those patient or 
impatient thousands marred my enjoy- 
ment of the sym- 
bols of liberty. The 
great majority of 
mankind have 


waited all these 
ages to catch the 
Freedom Train. 


The train is too 
short or the fare is 
too high or it halts 
at too few sta- 
tions. Something is 





Bohn wrong. 
All the 
stances of my inspection of freedom’s 
documents were practically perfect. The 
engine and cars were shining bright in 
their red, white and blue enamel. I 
didn’t mind the fact that General Elec- 
advertisement on 


circum- 


tric got in a neat 


Engine 1776. Freedom to advertise is, I 
suppose, one of our most considerable 
privileges. 

It was my companions who gave me 
my psychological boost as I approached 
the sacred precincts. As we neared the 
entrance the attendant police cheerfully 
urged us to pair off and proceed two- 
by-two, as the animals approached the 
ark. My companion was an imposing 
Negro who confided that he is a baggage- 
man at Grand Central Station. He works 
at night. Having decided to sacrifice 
his daytime sleep in order to view the 
Emancipation Proclamation, he had 
taken his place in line before nine 
o’clock and now, at noon, he was still 
patiently shifting from ong foot to the 
other. Directly before me was a Jewish 
plumber, a lusty fellow full of good 
humor and ready to tell all within hear- 
ing the reasons why it was important 
to see the scriptures which awaited us. 
Behind me came a far less expressive 
Episcopal clergyman. 

The colored man went quietly from 
case to case. Even when he viewed the 
proclamation which theoretically gave 


him freedom, it was with a deep calm. 
As he read the stately words they 
seemed to sink far down into his 
consciousness—so deep that no facile 
words rose to his lips. I would have 
given much to know what passed within 
the emotional well into which those 
words sank. But it would have been 
sacrilegious to inquire. The clergyman, 
operating on a more shallow level, was 
seeking subjects for sermons. I sug- 
gested a couple of good ones, but I shall 
never know whether he made use of my 
gifts. The plumber was more satis- 
factory. If freedom is everyone’s job, 
he had done his part of it. His boy had 
been at Pearl Harbor and he—we were 
all given plainly to understand—had 
been there too. He had served his coun- 
try with the tools of his craft, fashion- 
ing the toilets for the sailors who finally 
laid low the Japanese. I suppose he got 
no medals for his valiant labors below 
decks, but he had a triumphant sense of 
having played his part in freedom’s 
battle. His lively sense of participation 
did more than anything else could have 
done to bring the old documents to life. 
* * * 


Fine Words Are Not Enough 


I would, of course, have liked a longe: 
train with more varied exhibits. The 
failure was not in up-to-dateness. In- 
cluded were the proclamation of free- 
dom to the Philippines and the surrender 
of Germany and Japan. The conspicuous 
omissions were due to definite limits set 


on sorts of freedoms which were featured, 
Freedom to work was not included. 
There was, in fact, nothing about the 
tirade union movement. Freedom to get 
zn education was not pointed up in any 
way. The Peter Zenger exhibit did 
bring in the freedom of the press. But 
that part of the show ended where it 
began. You might be led to think that 
everything was settled back in the 
18th century. Nothing suggested the 
present worldwide struggle about free 
dom of information. 

What I am complaining about is some- 
thing which is basic to the entire concept 
of Heritage Foundation, the corporation 
which slicked up this train and started 
it on its rounds. I was thrilled by these 
documents running all the way from the 
Mayflower Covenant to the Proclamation 
of Philippine Independence. Our history 
has been short, but our list of note- 
worthy pronouncements of fine principles 
is Jong. It occurred to me that perhaps 
only the British could produce an array 
equal to it. And the only other nation 
worthy of being brought into comparison 
would be France. Our exhibit places us 
in the first rank of nations which in the 
past have stood for liberty. 

But certain disturbing thoughts would 
ot down. Switzerland has the longest 
record of free and democratic life. But 
] have never heard of dependence of the 
Swiss on any sacred scripture of liberty. 
And the same remark may be made of 
ihe Scandinavian countries. Their love 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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How A 


(Continued from Page One) 
hardship on the individual consumer but 
has impeded the industrial program and 
thus slowed down the exports short of 
securing a favorable balance of trade. 
Belgium’s quick acceptance of the Mar- 
shall Plan illustrates her concern for 
the future and her recognition of the 
need for improving the dollar position 
not only of Belgium but of Belgium’s 
European customers. 

* * - 


A most equal to the economic re- 
covery of the country has been the re- 
organization and reconstruction of the 
Belgian trade union movements which, 
after years of dissolution under the 
Nazis and of underground resistance, 
were reborn immediately after the liber- 
ation. There are two main national trade 
union federations. 

, The General Federation of Labor 
(FGTB), claiming about 600,000 mem- 
bers, represents a fusion of the Socialist 
and Communist unions at the April, 1945, 


i eonvention. As contrasted to the French 


situation, the Socialists have about a 
170 percent majority, although the Com- 
munists still retain strategic influence 
in such important areas as the mining 
and public service industries. But unity 
is not a question of conviction but of 
tactics for the Belgian Communists. 
During the war, at its very inception, 
the Communists were not interested in 
unity. They echoed the attacks of the 
Rexists or Fascists against the old trade 
union Jeaders, accusing them of stealing 
the union, treasuries, betraying the eco- 
nomic interests of the workers and of 
general ineompetence and _ inefficiency. 
When this failed, they reversed them- 


. selves and took what is always a popular 


slogan for the workers—unity. 

Last March, when the Communists 
decided to break the coalition govern- 
ment and after the new coalition of 
the Socialist and Catholic parties was 
achieved, the Communists in the trade 
unions began their new line of pressing 
for extreme economic demands. The end 
of this has not yet been seen in spite 


| of all the recent affirmation’ of trade 


union unity and the calm which appears 
on the surface. Meanwhile, the ener- 
getic Socialist leaders of the FGTB— 
Finet, Major, DeBock—have succeeded 
in maintaining, a successfully function- 
ing free trade union movement which has 
emphasized the need for lowering prices 
and preventing inflation. 

The other major national federation 
is the Confederation of Christian Unions 
(CSC), which claims slightly more than 
400,000 members, an increase of 55,000 
Members over its prewar figure. These 
postwar ‘membership gains have been 
made at the expense of the Socialists, 
who are now becoming somewhat uncom- 
fortable about their alliance with the 
Communists in the trade unions. 

The two movements are in sympathy 
with the idea of further participation 
by labor in the direction and control 
of the finances and production of the 
factories, complete and more adequate 
forms of social insurance, the develop- 
ment and encouragement of cooperatives 
and the more extensive participation by 
the workers in governmental and eco- 
homic controls of the nation. Differences 
might come to the fore over such issues 
as nationalization, socialization and the 
whole question of the role of the state 
and political power in society today. 


~ * * 


Ix contrast to the Belgians, the Dutch 


hation, comprising 9,000,000, came out 
of this war and the occupation in a 
much more damaged position. By May, 


1945, 230,000 men had lost their lives in 
a war and the total national wealth 
ad been reduced 30 percent. 

Holland has had to emulate England’s 
“austerity” plan rather than Belgium’s 
high consumption goods program. Al- 
thourh recovery in the Netherlands does 
hot compare with the Belgian rate, the 
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Dutch have made really heroic strides 
in their economic reconstruction. Rail- 
ways are back in good working order 
and have almost reached the prewar 
levels. Industry is 77 percent of prewar 
levels. 

The former pillars of Dutch pros- 
perity have been badly shaken if not 
completely destroyed. In the past, trade 
with the Netherlands East Indies and 
Germany was essential to the home 
economy. With the destruction of 50 
percent of the Dutch mercantile fleet 
during the war and the withering away 
of Indonesian and German trade, there 
is a dearth of raw materials and neces- 
sary food stuffs while no markets are 
available for the surplus fruits and 
vegetables which Holland exported in 
the past. Foreign loans have become an 
absolute necessity to make up for the 
international trade deficit and for the 
* necessary re-equipment of industry. 

Out of the 20,000 million guilders re- 
quired for such a task in the next six 
years, only 8,400 millions can be raised 
-in Holland. Lacking the political pres- 
sures which exist in other European 
areas, the Dutch cannot secure the 
needed capital with any too great ease. 
In the words of the Dutch Finance 
Minister, Professor Lieftnick: 


“We do not live close enough to the 
political storm centers to be eligible for 
political loans.” 

And as long as Germany continues 
prostrate, with no stable monetary ex- 
change and no economic basis for in- 
ternationa] exchange, Holland’s partial 
recovery will remain unfulfilled and 
frustrated by the lack of one of iis 
most important export and import 
markets. 

» + al 


Tue trade union movement of Holland 
is split four different ways. The largest 
labor organization is the General Fed- 
eration of Labor with more than 300,000 
members. It is led by the well-known 
and internationally respected E. Kupers 
and resembles the AFL both in structure 
and aims. Its leadership is mostly So- 
cialist and strongly anti-Communist. 
The so-called Einheit trade union move- 
ment is controlled by Communists but 
includes a number of other left-wing 
followers including Trotskyites. The lat- 
ter organization has been very active 
in the Indonesian affair, attempting to 
get support for a general strike against 
any shipments of Dutch troops and cargo 
to the Indies. The WFTU has used its 
influence to push this alleged anti-im- 
perialist move. It is amazing how the 
WFTU is always in the forefront against 


re Things in Benelux? 


State Department Adopts Code on Subversion 


Stout will analyze this document. 
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wll 


e “evils” of the West but nary a 
word on the far worse forms of oppres- 
sion of the East. 

The handling of the Indonesian ques- 
tion, in spite of adverse developments, 
revéaled an earnest desire on the part 
of the Dutch to break with the worst 
features of their “imperialist” past. 
The intelligent approach had been re- 
inforced by the drain of over 100,000 
men for the Dutch Indonesian army, a 
tremendous load for the homeland’s 
economy and finances. Furthermore, the 
trade union movement has been con- 
sistently pressing for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute. Postwar Holland 
in its imperial policy has shown a spirit 
of enlightened cooperation and un:ler- 
standing of the colonial independence 
movement. This is true in spite of all 
the recent blunders and is quite in con- 
trast to the advancing aggressive type 
of imperialism manifested by the Soviet 
Union. 

The General Federation of Labor 
(NVV), in view of the growing spread 
between wages and cost of living, started 
a campaign last year to lower. prices. 
Some results have been achieved in this 
direction and, what is more important, 
the trade unions have been given a voice 
in the advisory boards controlling prices. 
Trade union representatives participate 
at national and local levels in the gov- 
ernment price control boards. In addi- 
tion, the- trade unionists have been con- 
ducting a campaign for what they term 
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PICKETS, PRICES AND PROFIT 

In Boston (above) and other cities hearings held by Congresisonal sub-committees on 

the nation’s soaring prices were picketed by unionists and consumer groups. In many 

instances the blame for the jet-propelled rise in living costs was laid to profiteering 
and, as with these pickets, the return of price controls was demanded. 


week that the State Department has adopted a formal procedure—for the 

first time by any government department—embodying a clearly defined 
body of principles and regulations under which it proposes to purge the State 
Department of Communists and fellow-travelers. 

The establishment of such an explicitly chartered set of principles and 
definitions by the Government has long been called for in liberal circles. The 
action of the State Department, it can be reported, is in direct response to that 
call and constitutes a recognition of liberal opinion in the United States. 

Heretofore, definitions of what constitutes subversive activity in the 
government service have been very loose concepts, frequently subject on the 
operating level to the personal interpretation and whim of individual govern- 
ment officials. Between the occasional inadequacies of such individual judgments 
and the absence of an explicit code on this subject, the effort to fight 
subversive activities in the Government has frequently failed. 

The establishment of such a code by the State Department, therefore, marks 
a new departure in government policy which should bring reassurance to the 
innocent but apprehensive individual, and should bring the effort to plug the rat- 
holes out of the area of the nebulous and down to the solid ground of the explicit. 

Entitled “Security Principles of the Department of State and Hearing Pro- 
cedure of the Personnel Security Board, the new State Department code estab- 
lishes five categoris of what it terms “Security Risks.” Next week Jonathan 


| oye reliable sources, The New Leader Washington Bureau learned this 
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“economic democracy now.” This is a 
campaign in support of the Dutch Labor 
Party’s proposed bill for the control 
of industry through labor-management 
boards with power to determine pol- 
icy respecting production, distribution, 
wages, prices and profits. 

The other two trade union movements 
in Holland are divided along religious 
lines as between the Catholics and the 
Calvinists with approximately 200,600 
and 100,000 members in their respective 
organizations. 


* * a 


Lirrie but heroic Luxembourg com- 
prises 300,000 inhabitants. This mighty 
mite will always live in the hearts of 
true democrats everywhere for its cou- 
rageous general strike against the Nazis 
on the 380th of August, 1942. This al- 
most unbelievable “Jack the Giant 
Killer” story ended in a bloodbath un- 
leashed by the Nazi tyrants. The largest 
percentage of those executed and im- 
prisoneld for this nationwide uprising 
against the Nazis came from the tra‘e 
union movement. But in spite of all 
repression, the trade union movement 
was immediately reconstituted after 
liberation. 

The Luxembourg labor movement is 
divided along Socialist, Communist and 
Christian lines into separate organiza- 
tions. The Luxembourg Federation of 
Labor, controlled by the Socialists, is 
the majority organization with about 
25,000 members. 

The Communists have far greater 
strength today than before the war, but 
their strength in the trade unions has 
begun to decline. 

The fate of all three Benelux coun- 
tries and of their labor movements will 
depend in large part upon future inter- 
national economie and political action, 
Some of the factors which can make 
the difference between continued prog- 
ress or collapse are as follows: 

(1) The successful application and 
early functioning of ‘the Marshall Plan 
in terms of some form of European 
economic planning and unification. 

(2) The reconstruction of the German 
market to permit trade and transport to 
flourish once again with the Benelux 
countries based upon a stable monetary 
exchange. 

3) Immediate economie aid in the 
way of increased coal supplies, raw ma- 
terials and certain strategic foodstuffs. 

(4) Temporary US loans to all three 
countries prior to the eventual realiza- 
tion of the Marshall Plan. 

(5) The further extension and prac- 
tica! implementation of the Benelux 
agreements, which will increase trading 
opportunities, balance industrial and 
agricultural production, and make more 
available the necessary raw materials 
and finished goods. 
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Not So-Innocents Abroad: 


Tito’s Protestant Propagandists 


By Reuben H. Markham 


Yugoslavia to stage a demonstra- 
tion against the Roman Catholic 
Church, It is well that many Americans 
are giving their attention to this matter. 
I hope that at this moment of extreme 
danger for all churches, American 
Protestants will realize the enormity of 
Protestant preachers volunteering to 
serve as propagandists for the leaders 
of World Communism. 
Here are some of the regrettable 
aspects of this Protestant, pro-tetali- 
tarian propaganda tour: 


G vee Protestant preachers went to 


1. Tito’s sole purpose in placing 
$10,000 or more of expense money at 
the disposal of the Protestant preachers 
was to use them as his propagandists. I 
believe a Protestant preacher should 
exercise much:cauton before entering 
the propaganda service of a Stalin, Tito, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, Nere, Jere- 
boam or any other totalitarian. Autoe- 
racy and true Protestantism are irrecon- 
cilable, in consequence of which Protest- 
tant leaders should not lightly accept ex- 
pense money, airplane rides, banquets, 
guidance and praise from autocrats 
whose only purpose is to use them as 
trumpeteers. 

2. The composition of the self-ap- 
pointed group vitiated the junket. Tito, 
an atheist, sought Christians who would 
villify Christians and he found preach- 
ers eager to do it. In Rumania and Bul- 
garia, under extreme and terrible pres- 
sure, Stalin induces some Socialists to 
emear other Socialists and a few Peasant 
leaders to smear other Peasant leaders. 
The pressure there is so terrific that I 
can almost forgive the apostates. But in 
this case, seven American Protestants, 
under no pressure whatsoever, volun- 
teered to join a smear brigade in co- 
operation with a tyrant. 

By that I do not mean to ca}) all the 
members of the group men of ill-will, 
but a majority of them were either 
pronounced pro-Soviet or anti-Catholic 
sectarians, or both. 

Dr. Guy Emery Shipler of New York 
chose the group in cooperation with 
Tito’s Ambassador. And it seems to me 
that by his recent acts he has disqualified 
himself for association with honorable 
men. For example, the cynical way in 
which he has written about expecting 
to see priests hanging from Yugoslav 
lamp posts reveals a frivolity and venom, 
not in keeping with human decency. Then 
again he publicly dubbed as a war 
criminal a Serbian Bishop who was held 


two years in an Italian prison precisely 
for his aggressive loyalty to the Allied 
cause. After this Dr. Shipler saw fit 
to boast publicly of his devotion to Jesus. 

When a clergyman who underwent no 
war hardships lightly smears another 
elergyman who was kept in a jail by 
America’s Axis enemies, and when the 
same Protestant, sitting at a banquet 
table spread by a dictator’s stooges, 
jokes about the victims of the dictator— 
and they are numbered in the millions— 
I believe he disqualifies himself. 


* ” * 


Wirn Dr. Shipler was one of the most 
outstanding clerical apologists for the 
Soviet Union in the United States, Dr. 
William H. Melish, and other preachers 
who for years have been associated with 
and extolled by Communists. One of 
them, Dr. Louie D. Newton, recently was 
Stalin’s guest in Russia and has written 
a booklet lauding freedom there. An- 
other has publicly said that he considers 
the Roman Catholic Church a greater 
menace than World Communism. 

Do ordinary American Protestanis 
who try to base their religion on truth, 
reason and fairness, believe that a 
group containing such sectarians could 
give a fair appraisal? 

4. The aim of the Protestants’ Tito- 
financed tour vitiated its results. These 
Protestant preachers didn’t go to see 
how the few Yugoslav Protestants are 
getting along. Why the Protestant 
Bishop in Zagreb, Dr. Philip Popp, effi- 
cial head of the Evangelical Community, 
was executed by Tito’s Communists al- 
most as soon as they entered Croatia’s 
capital in 1945, did not seem to interest 
Tito’s guests. Nor prospects for spiritual 
progress in Yugoslavia. They were told 
by Tito’s agents in America that if they 
went-to see Tito they could “get some- 
thing” on the Catholics. They went to 
get it. Do American Protestants put 
any confidence in such an “investiga- 
tion?” 

5. The method of investigation used 
by the preachers precluded objectivity. 
Some of us journalists are slipshod at 
times, but 90 percent of the newspaper 
men I know would consider themselves 
traitors to their profession if they used 
methods employed by Tito’s seven Amer- 


an guests. 
‘* ” * 
As they landed at the Belgrade air- 


drome, they were met by Tito’s agents— 
all Communists or Communist stooges, 





i ' a 

“Markham is a typical American reactionary journalist for whom 
the highest measure of morality is the dollar.” Such is the estimate of 
Reuben Markham given over the Moscow radio on September 9, 1947. 
According to the Kremlin, he is “a gangster of the pen,” who “invented 
such provocative stories about the new Rumania that the Government 
was forced to deport him.” Returning to America, Markham made so 
much money “slandering the new democracy of the Slav countries” that 
“other American journalists are trying to follow in his step,” the Mos- 
cow radio informed its listeners. Moscow’s formula for success is simple 
—get yourself thrown out of the Soviet sphere and American publish- 
ers will rush to you with piles of gold. For Markham’s sake—and the 
sake of the American reading public—we wish it were true. 

The Moscow radio also excoriated the University of North Carolina 
for publishing the “dirly slanders against Slav countries” in Markham’s 
new book, Tito’s Imperial Communism. 

R. H. Markham lived for many years in the Balkans, first as a Prot- 
estant missionary and teacher, later as correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, until expelled from the Soviet satellites for finding 
fault with “the new democracy,” under which Man—and the Church— 


is made for the State. 
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The Chetniks After They Liberated a Yugoslavian Town 


And they were accompanied by such 
yxracious hosts most of the time. Among 
the guides were two of Tito’s fanatical 
agents from Pittsburgh. One has re- 
mained in Tito’s service in Yugoslavia; 
the other has resumed his service fo1 
Tito in America. In a recent number 
of one of Tito’s Pittsburgh papers—he 
has three—pictures are splashed across 
a whole page showing these American 
Communists piloting the preachers 
about. Amid a cloud of such Communist 
guards, does any honest man believe the 
preachers could make a real investiga- 
tion? 

Most had never been in Yugoslavia 
before—none for any length of time. 
Not one kn# the Yugoslav languages, 
They didn’t see a_ single opposition 
Jeader. They spoke with no Yugoslav 
who was not directly or indirectly under 
police surveillance and their interpreters 
were under observation by Tito’s police. 

It is true the preachers report they 
talked with some persons on the street, 
in shops and at churches. However, 
does any reasonable man believe that 
in a police state, with filled jails 
and constant purges, such persons spoke 
freely to a group of foreigners who had 
been widely advertised in the Yugoslav 
press and over its radio as Marshal 
Tito’s guests? Isn’t this kind of super- 
ficial, Government-sponsored “investiga- 
tion” under regal supervision, accom- 
panied by sumptuous banquets, exactly 
what true Protestants have 
abhorred? 


always 


6. Yet, superficial as the “investiga- 
tion” was, Tito’s guests began to beat 
propaganda drums for their host long 
before they had finished their brief tour. 
They reached Belgrade on a Monday 
afternoon and, at the end of 48 hours, 
after being almost constantly under 
Communist guidance, they made a press 
declaration telling of their good im- 
pressions and rejecting the reports that 
many careful American experts had 
written, 

This was as though a judge had broad- 
cast his decisions at the beginning of a 


trial. The preachers, in effect, said just 
what Tito had spent some $10,000 te 
get them to say. The Yugoslav Commu- 
nist dictator had the rare delight of 
using American preachers as his press 
agents. Those declarations were featured 
in the Yugoslav press, over the Yugo- 
slav radio and over the vast radio net 
work of the Soviet Union. Moscow began 
to declare that the American preachers 
“found complete religious freedom” in 
Yugoslavia and kept repeating it for 
six weeks. 


. 


* * * 


Can America’s 45,000,000 Protestants, 
who believe in truth and fairness, respect 
the propaganda “report” of preachers 
made after 48 hours of banquetting and 
junketting, before they'd passed a single 
Sunday in Yugoslavia? 

7. I wish my Protestant brothers and 
sisters who esteem fair play would cone 
sider some of the statements which the 
preachers made on returning. Dr. Emory 
S. Bucke prepared an editorial_for Zions 
Herald of’ August 20 in which he wrote: 
“Fabulous wealth has been poured into 
Serbian Orthodox churches.” 

Dr. Bucke wrote that in the many- 
storied Methodist Building on Copley 
Square, Boston. He looked across the 
street at the grand Trinity Church 
(Episcopal) and a few steps away at 
the Old South Church (Cong.). Very 
nearby were the First Baptist, the 
Copley Methodist, the Arlington Street 
Unitarian, the First Church (Unitarian) 
and the Church of the Covenant (Pres 
byterian). Just a little further away 
were King’s Chapel, Tremont Temple 
(Baptist), Park Street Church (Cong.), 
the Cathedral (Episcopal), Second 
Church (Unitarian) and the magnificent 
Christian Science Church. 

In all of Orthodox Yugoslavia there 
is nothing to compare with this “fab- 
ulous” outlay of wealth on Protestant 
churches in Boston. Actually most of 
Serbia’s churches are simple; the vast 
majority are modest, whitewashed village 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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in American Education 


By Robert Redfield 


of this country practice racial or 
religious discrimination in viola- 

tion of a major principle of our national 
life. Jews and Negroes are the two 
groups that notoriously experience dis- 
crimination, The difficulties of the Negro 
in obtaining a higher education form 
only a small part of his disadvantages 
and arise from a great system of Ameri- 
can institutions and attitudes which 
relegate him to a position as a sort of 
half-citizen, or citizen with only sec- 
ondary rights. The discriminations 
from which the Jew suffers are derived 
from prejudices ancient and world-w‘de. 
The Jew and Negro are not always 
aware that each is engaged in the other’s 
cause... Indeed, the different attitudes 
occasionally taken by Jew and Negro 
as to the application of a quota suggest 
yiewpoints diametrically opposed. The 
Jew regards the quota as an unjust 
limitation on his right to compete in 
education and in the professions with 
non-Jews. On the other hand, some 
Negro leaders ask that Negroes be in- 
gluded in this association, in that com- 


Te institutions of higher learning 


mittee or agency or other group, in 


proportion to their numbers in the na- 
tional or local community. For the 
Negro, often denied any admission at all 
to a public group, the argument of pro- 
portionate representation offers an open- 
ing toward the improvement of his situ- 
ation.. For the Jews, the application of a 
quota prevents him from bettering his 
position in free competition. 

The differences as between North and 
South also obscure the common char- 
acter of the problem. In the North the 
Negro is excluded, or his admission is 
made difficult, without the support of 
the law. But in seventeen states the 
denial of admission of Negro citizens to 
the principal institutions of higher learn- 
ing is obedient to law as well as to 
How can the colleges and uni- 
versities take any single position with 
rezard to racia] discrimination in edu- 
cation when a great sub-community of 
the nation has made segregation a legal 
requirement ? 

On the whole the Negro finds it less 
ditticult to get a good higher education 
North than in the South, es- 
pecially education in some of the pro- 
amd therefore southern Ne- 
groes who can go North for higher eu- 
cation. In some southern institutions, 
on the other hand, discrimination 
against the Jew, especially in medical 
less severe than in many 
northern institutions, and _ therefore 
some northern Jews go south for such 
higher education. In this way each 
major American region bears a burden 
of higher education which is thrust 


custom, 


in the 


fessions, 


schools is 








much time and-effort has been expended in 


strictive admission that is followed by too 
one college pursuing such a policy is too m 
numerically many. In this article, Robert 


pology at the University of Chicago. 


sociological research. He is the author of 
in a number of fields. 


Education is a number one problem in a democracy, for wisdom in social 
action depends upon widespread political and cultural awareness. Understandably, 


of education and much remains to be done in this area. 
current education calls for immediate abolition, and that is the policy of re- 


this field, discusses the over-all problem. Dr. Redfield is a Professor of Anthro- 
He has also served as Dean of Social 
Sciences at this university from 1934 to 1946. He received his Ph.B., J.D. and | 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. In addition, the author is Research Asso- | 
ciate with the Carnegie Institute of Washington in charge of ethnological and 


the discussion of alternative theories 
But one practice in 


many educational institutions. Even 
any, but unfgrtunately there are also 
Redfield, a well-known authority in 





numerous articles and longer studies 














the greater discrimination 
institutions in the other 


upon it by 
practiced by 
region. 


* co * 


Tuat the problem is in fact the same 
problem in all parts of the country and 
with regard to all minority groups -p- 
pears from a mere statement of the 
principle of our national life and from 
of discrimination as dis- 
crimination, no matter how explained 
locally. 


recognition 


The principle is simply that nothing 
granted one citizen is to be denied an- 
other by reason solely of his member- 
ship in a racia) or religious group. Every 
fundamental American document has 
stated this principle, and no judicial de- 
cision, no great public pronouncement, 
has denied it. 

I.. many States of the union separate 
education for Negroes and for Whites is 
provided by law. But it does not follow 
that it is the duty of the college or 
university to stand silent before edu- 
cational discrimination. It is notorious 
that educational facilities offered Ne- 
groes are inferior to those provided for 
Whites. The Gaines decision is now 
years old, but it will not be 
claimed that Negroes find ready for 
them everywhere state institutions of 
higher learning and professional train- 
ing equal to those open to Whites. The 
law of the State may require an institu- 
tion to segregate Negroes from Whites; 
it does not require it to do nothing about 
bringing about equality of educational 
opportunity. Decisions of the Supreme 
Court have given legal recognition to 
local practices of segregation, but they 
have not made racial or religious dis- 
crimination lawful. It is the duty of 
every citizen to work to overcome such 
discrimination. 

Moreover, the law does not require 
that citizens shall not change the law. 
Congress once adopted a federal civil 


eight 


rights statue and is free to do so again. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court 
which racial segregation legal 
rest on arguments of questionable val- 
idity, that the constitutionality of seg- 
never been fully argued 
in terms of the broad social conse- 
quences to the nation of these practices. 
The assumption may be questioned 
that law and administration are no more 
than expressions of the mores, it may 
rather be asserted that the relation he- 
tween law and administration on the one 
hand and the meres on the other ts a 
reciprocal relation. Legislation and ad- 
ministration express the mores, but it 
is also true that they make the mores. 
A courageous act by a legislature or 
by an administ:ator, whether in a public 
or a private institution, that is con- 
sistent with the national principle of 
equality as among men, changes the 
mores to make them by some degree 
more nearly consistent with the prin- 
ciple. The mores are not extra-human 
pressures, like the weight of the atmos- 
phere or the pull of gravity. They are 
the wishes and sentiments of men, ind 
men change their wishes and their sen- 
timents to what other men do and in re- 
sponse to what they themselves do. 


make 


regation has 


If one man or one institution takes 
a public position against racial preju- 
dice so as to make effective an equality 
as among racial groups before denied, 
that act gives encouragement to all 
others whose attitudes inclined toward 
equality and justice but who were held 
from acting in accordance with their 
inclination by uncertainty or timidity 
or other causes. As a result, some of 
these will now act on their convictions; 
others will then be in their turn cn- 
couraged, and con.mit themselves to jus- 
tice rather than injustice by performing 
just acts. And, as men tend to believe 
in the rightness of what they do, having 
done what is just, attitudes of these 
men will have changed toward racial 














Here was Jee, whe didn't know, When Joe come in he blew his tep, Al teok our little Joe in hand— 
Discrimination costs you dough. “Now I don't mind @ union shep— “Just let me make you understand. 
He came inte @ unien shop Buti wen't work with Green er Cohen, Don't tetk se big and act s0 funny. 
And elmost mede the whole works stop. Or any guy named Nick Petrone.” Discrimination costs you money.” 














“| didn't know—J couldn't see 

That workers need their unity 

That! need you ond you need me, 
And thot’s what makes democrecy!” 

















The above cartoons are taken from a new pamphlet, “Discrimination Costs You Money,” published by the National 
Labor Service, 386 Fourth Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. Specifically designed for the labor movement, it indicates the 
personal economic cost to all workers of prejudice and discrimination. 
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and religious equality and away from 
prejudice and injustice, and so the 
center of gravity of the attitudes of 
the whole community will have shifted. 
On the other hand, an administrative de- 
cision to exclude citizens from a college, 
or from some facility of that college, or 
to limit the opportunity of students to 
enroll in the college because of racial 
or religious origin, results in moving 
the mores of the community in the »p- 
posite direction. An unjust act makes 
men complacent about their own un- 
just attitudes. 


* * * 


Iy California prejudice against the 
Chinese and later against the Japanese 
was a creation of the agitation of small 
groups with special interests. Some 
special groups with a special interest, 
perhaps in a vested economic advantage, 
perhaps merely in professional super- 
Americanism, would agitate for passage 
of a law restricting the freedom of the 
Oriental. Once enacted, its exi:tence 
helped deepen and generalize the: preju- 
dice. Similarly, it was not the mores 
of the whole community, but the special 
interests of the railway unions that ex- 
cluded Negroes from jobs as trainmen 
and foremen—jobs custom had _per- 
mitted them to fill for fifty years before 
policy was adopted. In 
part, then, the mores follow legislative 
The legaliza- 
tion of segregation between Negro and 
White in the South has intensified racial 
prejudice. 


the exclusion 


and administrative acts. 


What can more certainiy arouse race 
hatred, what more certainly creates a 
feeling of distrust between racial or re- 
ligious groups than rules of schools or 
colleges which proeced upon the grounds 
the* citizens of one racial or religious 
origin aie so inferior—cr so uangerously 
compet.t.on—tnat 
allowed to attend ‘n 
proportionate to their se.ol- 
astic competence, institutions of higher 
white gentiies ? 
and universit.es 
have the same effect upon the mores aa 
governmént. Indeed, 
within the field of education they have 
much Colleges and uni- 
principal organs of 
society that function as to education; 
they are the laboraiories and the forums 
and the assemblies in which those of the 
community most concerned with educa- 
make decisions, 
respond to these _de- 
cisions, changing their own attitudes in 
Whether we like it or not, 
our every act of discrimination or of 
equal treatment as between ethnic 
groups is an influence upon the general 
attitudes of the community. If we: act 
so as to bring about just treatment of 
all citizens, the people of our community 
will, on ihe whole, tend to uphold that 
justice; if we act unjustly, then men 
will be helped to excuse their unjust 
attitudes. We are not helpless to reduce 
discrimination in the community. 


con petent in free 
they cannot be 


numbers 


learning controlled by 
The acts of colleges 


the decisions of 


more effect. 
versities are the 


tion experiment, and 


anu the people 


accordance. 


The society we have said we want to 
be is a society in which the dignity and 
a central 


worth of the individual is 


good, and in which every individual is 
judged only by qualities which are per- 
sonal to -him and is denied no oppor- 
tunity beeause of his race or religion, 
lo argue that the university, or the col- 
lege, must take no step toward racial 
and religious equality until the attitudes 
of the 


with the spirit of the action is to deny 


people outside have caught ip 


the function of education. 


(To be continued next week) 





Can British 
Labor 
Pull Through? 


By Donald White 


Vew Leader Correspondent in England 


London, September 1. 


nounced a drastic and far-reaching 

plan to put Britain in a position 
where she can pay her way. Bevin has 
committed his country to an all-out effort 
to help in the recovery of Europe. If 
the job is to be done, it is the working 
people of England—not the racetrack 
spivs or the society butterflies—who will 
do it. Are they solidly behind their 
Labor Government in its difficult task? 


S: STAFFORD CRIPPS has an- 


I sought part of the answer by can- 
vassing in the West Islington bye-elec- 
tion. I got a good grass-roots cross- 
section of the people’s thinking. Isling- 
ton is a badly blitzed London slum. The 
houses average 120 years old, and show 
every sign of dating from the dismal 
early days of the industrial revolution. 
Few but working people live in them. 


Not all I heard was good. Here are 
some typical remarks: “I never vote.” 
“All governments are the same.” “I 
voted Labor last time, but I won’t vote 
for anyone this time.” In these and other 
statements there were signs of apathy, 
and of the effects of austerity still con- 
tinued two and a half-years after V-E 
Day. 

But I found solid satisfaction as well. 
Let’s see on what it was grounded. In 
1937 there were in Islington 623 cases 
of diphteria, and 20 died; last year 
there were 137, and all recovered. The 
Labor-controlled Borough Council pro- 
vides helpers for families where there 
is sickness or distress; last year they 
were called into 343 homes to tide them 
over critical period. The Flying Squad, 
an emergency service provided by the 
Council, saved 24 mothers in pregnancy, 
and infant mortality is the lowest ever 
recorded. 


Since V-E Day, the London County 
Council and the Borough Council to- 
gether have completed over 500 new 
houses, and 1500 more are under con- 
struction. The Borough Council has 
requisitioned over 2600 existing houses. 
This requisitioning, by the way, is no 
joke. The Borough officials are constant- 
ly on the lookout for vacant houses, and 
slap.a notice on the door the minute 
they see one. If the owner can’t show 
promptly that he has arranged for 
tenants, the Council fills it from its own 
waiting list. If the crisis causes a slow- 
down in housing, it will hit Islington 
hard. Already some of the worst slum 
properties, whose former inhabitants 
had all been rehoused, have once more 
filled up with homeless families. 


The Government’s strict policy of 
housing according to need pays big 
dividends. It is the people with the 
worst present accommodations—not the 
people with the most money—who are 
given priority. Therefore, each house 
completed yields many times the social 
dividends in misery removed that a new 
house in the United States affords. 


a: me x 


Lasor’s victory in Islington ran its 
string of bye-election victories up to 20. 
This is a record which no British Gov- 
ernment in power has equalled since 
Parliamentary elections took their pres- 
ent form in 1832. 


A visit to the Trades Union Congress 


at Southport furnished more answers. 
This Lancashire seaside resort is as good 
a place as any to sense the massive 
driving force behind the British labor 
movement. To Americans, it is’ bound 
to seem a drab and dingy place. One 
walks through street after street of 
cheap shops, across a wide expanse of 
cluttered sand, and reaches a sea in 
which (wisely from the sanitary point 
of view) the town of Southport forbids 
one to bathe. A score or so of people, 
hitching up their skirts and trousers, 
are wading in it. This isn’t a working- 
class resort—it’s for the middlle classes. 
Even these joys have for generations 
been out of reach of the laboring 
millions in the nearby factories. 

It was to make a decent life for them- 
selves and their children that British 
workers created their unions and then 
their Labor Party. Take the middle- 
aged machinist across the table, for 
example. Ever since he was a boy, he 
has spent twelve hours a day at work. 
Four evenings a week he has given to 
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his union or to the Labor Party. He’s 
been a good, keen, militant shop stew- 
ard; so good, in fact, that he’s been 
offered several tempting white-collar 
jobs. But, loyal to his people, he has 
stuck with them. He, and thousands 
like him, are the backbone of the Labor 
Party. 

He had some uncomfortable decisions 
to make at Southport. A crisis, the 
nature of which he hardly understood, 
had hit his Government, and it seemed 
momentarily to be reeling under the 
shock. He was asked, for the first time 
in peace, to agree to a measure of com- 
pulsory direction of workers—something 
very hard for a freedom-loving English- 
man to take. And, after careful dis- 
cussion, he agreed—the majority was so 
overwhelming that no roll-call vote was 
asked or taken. 

In that and other debates, he put his 
feelings clearly. He is fiercely devoted 
to the independence of his country, and 
wants to stand firmly on his own two 
feet, under obligations to no one (and 
particularly, at this moment, not to the 
United States). But he doesn’t want to 
carry any idle passengers on his back; 
to him, the huntin’, shootin’, fishin’ set 
whose pictures appear in the illustrated 
papers are as useless as the spivs who 


figure in the crime news. He is as firmly 
convinced as ever of the fundamental 
soundness of his party’s long-term pol- 
icies, but wants to know what he can 
do to help them over their present trou- 
bles. He has come a long way from mill 
and mine to be his Majesty’s govern- 
ment at Westminster, and he means to 
stay. 


” a * 


Tue shadow of the Yorkshire coal 
strikes hung heavily over the Southport 
conference. Here were a hundred-odd 
men at a single coalface setting in mo- 
tion a chain of eyents which gravely 
threatened the Government’s authority. 
It is not for Americans to point a finger 
of scorn (after all, didn’t our own work- 
ers stay away from the mines on occasion 
during -the war, and feel justified in 
doing so?). But it was something call- 
ing for the most serious thought. Some- 
h w, the feeling of those men had not 
been made clear to the people in com- 
mand. Somehow, the gravity of Britain’s 
position had not been made clear to the 
men themselves. It was, above every- 
thing else, a failure in the communica- 
tion of facts and feelings. 


One of the most valuable conference 
discussions bore directly on that point. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
moved a resolution calling for workers’ 
participation in the control of industry, 
through compulsory Joint Production 
Committees. These JPC’s, as they are 
popularly called, were established very 
widely during the War, but have lan- 
guished somewhat since then. The 
Trades Union Congress General Council 
welcomed the resolution in principle, but 
wished to satisfy itself about the posi- 
tion in factories where trade unions 
were weak or non-existent; would com- 
pulsory JPS’s help the employer create 
or entrench a “company union’? Other- 
wise they fully supported it, and Cripps 
has since powerfully reinforced them. 


The Postoffice Workers Union pre- 
sented its usual resolution for “work- 
ers’ control” pure and simple. But it 
was a lonely voice; most unionists now 
regard that as impractical. The miners, 
who came out for “workers’ control” as 
early as 1912, have changed their minds. 
During the War, many officials of the 
miners’ unions served as regional pro- 
duction officers under the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. It proved humanly 
impossible to fulfil these dual responsi- 
bilities. Both the Ministry and the union 
rank-and-file were dissatisfied, and 
nothing has ever caused so much dis- 
sension in union affairs. When it came 
time to nationalize their industry, the 
miners (with Communist general secre- 
tary Arthur Horner in full agreement) 
made it clear that they wanted no one 
elected by and responsible to them on 
the National Coal Board. Their former 
General Secretary Ebby Edwards sits 
on the Board now, but he acts as an 
individual, and it is clearly understood 
that he is relieved of all responsibility 
to the union. 


What unionists want now is “joint 
consultation” at all levels of industry 
from top to bottom. While the national 
union officials are conferring with the 
Coal Board, the workers at the coalface 
should be called into constant give-and- 
take discussion with their foreman. As 
management directives travel down from 
the top, they should spread out at every 
level to the men and their union repre- 
sentatives, with opportunity for sug- 
gestion and discussion. In the same 
way, the ideas and feelings of the men 
should at every level, through the “joint 
consultation” device, move freely across 
to management. 


Such a scheme exists in a complete 
form for the National Coal Board on 
paper, but has become an actuality only 
at the higher levels. If ther@ had been 
real consultation at the Grimethorpe 
coalface, the miners would have known 
fully the gravity of Britain’s crisis. 
Equally, the doubts,: fears, and sheer 
misunderstandings of the miners about 
their new task would have come through 
to management, and there would have 
been time and opportunity to deal with 
them. As it was, “joint consultation” 
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had not yet come into effect (after all, 
the mines have only been national prop. 
erty since January 1 of this year). Once 
the strike started, the men at other 
mines acted according to the habits of a 
generation, and it snowballed to grave 
proportions. 


It was with, such a serious and 
responsible mood that the delegates. at 
Southport discussed the crisis. Old-line 
trade union leaders who wanted to go 
on doing things just as they always 
had, and new-line Communists who 
wanted to make political capital out of 
the situation, were heard with equal 
impatience. Indeed, the Communists 
were far weaker than last year. They 
have been taunting the Labor Party 
“rebels” for not asking a roll-call vote 
on foreign policy at the Margate con- 
ference: at Southport they had their 
chance, and did not dare put the issue 
to a record vote. 


Whether at Islington or Southport, 
whether in the Party or in the Trades 
Union Congress, the rank-and-file of 
British Labor is good sound stuff. The 
opportunity is great for a leadership 
which can make use of it. It was en- 
couraging to hear Sir Stafford Cripps 
give the order for the production battle, 
and to see with what vigor and ene 
thusiasm men and women in the Gov- 
ernment, the Party, and the unions are 
getting to work. Once again, one feels 
confident that British Labor can pull 
through, and can lead the continent of 
Europe forward to democratic recon- 
struction. 





— COLUMN LEFT! 


The objection of the English Com- 
munist press to the impending mar- 
riage of Elizabeth and Philip that it 
will cost the taxpayer money will 
meet with little response. Nearly all 
Britons frown upon free love. 

” 

Greece offers a new genuine am- 
nesty as the most effective way of 
liquidating guerrilla bands. To for- 
give is divine, and often very prac- 
tical. : 

” 

Hotel chamber maids in New York 
York State demand a 40-hour week. 
They make so many beds for others, 
they’d like a little time to lie in 
their own. 

* . 

Athens, concerned with its war 
against the guerrillas, was quite in- 
different to the engagement of Eli- 
zabeth and Philip. 

/” 


Most Czechs are dismayed by the 
Soviet pressure keeping them out 
of the Paris conference on the 
Marshall Plan They feel it is a case 
of “Czech and double-cross!” 

* 

There is reason to believe that 
Russia wants the Paris conference 
on the Marshall Plan to fail. Half 
a loaf is worse than none, according 
to Soviet planners. 





———= Morris B. Chapman —— 
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as follows: 


number of_ Soviet officers are 
falling under the influence of 
the bourgeois ideology through social 
intercourse with the local population, 
becoming either anti-Soviet-minded or 
outright traitors to their country. 
“The units of the Soviet Army sta- 
tioned outside the territorial limits of 
the Soviet Union are entrusted with 
the task of insuring the peace won 
by the heroic Soviet peoples. The 
troops abroad have the mission of 
showing to the peoples of other coun- 
tries the ‘superiority of the Soviet 
way of life. 


“TL: has been noted recently that a 


“At the present time, while the 
international situation has grown 
tense, while our wartime allies have 
become our enemies, while foreign in- 
telligence services have increased their 
activities, while the country which we 
are occupying and which we have 
liberated from Hitlerism is governed 
by reaction, and the number of Soviet 
occupational forces has been reduced 

'-to a minimum, the accomplishment of 
our mission to the fullest degree has 
become of imperative importance. 


“If earlier the conduct of Soviet 
soldiers did not attract the attention 
of the local population due to un- 
stable conditions, nowadays when 
troops have been reduced to a: smail 
occupational force, any case of mis- 
conduct by an officer or an enlisted 
man of our forces attracts more at- 
tention and produces more unfavor- 
able comment than ever before, and 
in that way casts reflections upon the 
victorious Soviet Army and Soviet 
Union. 

“Under the aforementioned condi- 
tions, some of our officers have for- 
gotten their allegiances and are at- 
tempting to satisfy their desires by 
personal enrichment, by acquaintance 
with foreign women, by attendance 
at foreign variety shows and cabarets, 
and by temptations of hard drinking. 
In this fashion, some of our officers 
are turning to the dangerous way, the 
way of treachery which leads to per- 
manent disgrace. 

“Such officers are likely to forget 
that they are educated and brought 
up within the highest intellectual cul- 
ture. in the world—Marxism, Lenin- 
ism, Stalinism—that they are armed 
with the Marx-Engels, Lenin, Stalin 
theory which is the way to Commu- 
nism and a thory superior to any 
other in the world, a theory which 
destroys capitalism in practice. Some 
of the Soviet officers abroad have 
started cohabitation with foreign 
women, have been put in difficult 
situations and, being afraid of pun- 
ishment by Soviet justice, have turned 
to the fatal way of treachery. As an 
illystration of this point, I refer to 
the case of Major Bogdanov from the 
Political Division, Headquarters Cen- 
tral Group of Forces, who lived with 
a foreign woman and became a traitor 
to the Soviet Union. The case of 
Major Bogdanov and some dozen 
similar cases throw doubts on out 
security of the preservation of state 
secrets entrusted to the Central Group 
of Forces. 

“In view of the above, I order: 

“1. That all unmarried and married 
officers stationed abroad without their 
wives move into separate billets 
located either with their unit or close 
to it. 

“2. That all the commanding of- 
ficers will be responsible for the con- 

‘duct of their subordinate officers and 
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"TOP SECRET’: 


The Communist dictators and the people of Soviet Russia dread contact between 
the troops of the Red Army of occupation in wetsern nations. This is shown in Order 
No. N009, issued by General L. V. Kurasov, Commander-in-chief of Soviet forces in 
Austria, on June 10, 1917. A translation of this significant order “top secret,” reads 


will be continually informed of the 
location of any of their subordinate 
officers at any time during day or 
night. The commanding officers will 
be informed of the personal associa- 
tion and persona! activities of their 
subordinate officers. 

“3. Each officer is herewith in- 
formed that the most severe punish- 
ment will be leveled by me personally 
in any reported case of intoxication. 

“4, Personnel officers are informed 
that no officers will leave the units of 
their jurisdiction or military com- 
munity for any nearby town or village 
without special written authorization. 
Town commanders will arrange suit- 
able control of personnel billeted in 
their areas. 

“5. No officer will be permitted to 
engage in any social intercourse with 
the local population on pain of severe 
punishment by military authorities. 

“6. During summer maneuvers, I[ 
prohibit the issue of leave permits to 
enlisted men. Vigilance, always vigi- 


lance! 





An Important 
e Soviet Document 


Boothe—Toronto Globe & Mati _ 












-AND ANOTHER THING, 
You HAVE ADOPTED AN 
ANTI-SOVIET ATTITUDE AND 
ACTED IN A MANNER NOT 
COMPATIBLE WITH FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS BETWEEN 













“7, This order is to be returned to 


this headquarters by June 15. Com- 
manding generals will report to me 
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commands by the first of July, 947.” 


personally on the accomplishment of 
the orders within their subordinate 
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France at the Crossroads 


Paris, Sept. 20. 
READ is scarce in France, and the 
B scarcity will continue. Before the 
war, the average wheat crop 
amounted to 80,000,000 quintals. Be- 
cause of frost and drought, this year’s 
crop will hardly reach 33,000,000. Since 
September 1, the daily ration of bread 
has accordingly been lowered to 200 
grams. Even under the German occupa- 
tion, the ration was fixed at 300 grams, 
and never fell below 275 grams. Before 
the war, a kilogram of bread cost 
2.40 francs, today it costs 24 francs. In 
addition, barley was ruined by drought, 
while rye and corn have always been 
used in small quantities, the latter being 
imported from America. The milk and 
meat situation will soon become pre- 
carious. At present, there is a lot of 
meat on the black market, due to the 
fact that the farmers ‘slaughter their 
cattle, anticipating lack of fodder in the 
winter. 

The Communists are now conducting 
a vile, two-pronged maneuver. Among 
the workers they incite discontent with 
the food situation, especially with the 
lowering of the bread ration. Had they 
not been thrown out of the Government 
—because of Ameritan pressure, they 
claim—the food shortage would not have 
grown so acute. They would have taken 
care of it, so they say. 

“The inept Ramadier Government ex- 
pects salvation from America, though 
what we need is close relations with 
Eastern Europe, with Poland, Rumania 
and Russia, where we can get bread. 
Ramadier does not want to make peace 
with Indo-China’s Communist adminis- 
tration, though we could get any amount 
of rice there.” 

Parallel with these attempts to push 
France toward the East, rumors are set 
afloat by the Communists that French 
grain is being shipped to Germany, that 
while the French bread ration is 200 
grams, the German ration is 500 grams, 
that wine is surreptitiously being ex- 
ported to Switzerland, and cattle to 
Spain. They conduct a whispering cam- 
paign asserting that through specula- 
tion with food products the farmers 
have amassed such riches that they now 
possess “basket-fuls” of paper money. 

In the countryside the Communists 


By Henri Guizot 
New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


sound a very different note, playing 
themselves up as staunch friends of 
small landowners. “Because we are not 
represented in the Ramadier Govern- 
ment, it inflicts upon you bureaucratic 
interference, it does not pay you the 
proper price for grain, it does not pro- 
vide you with agricultural implements 
and fertilizers, it does nothing to relieve 
your sorry plight.” 


* * * 


F avsenoop and demagogy are al- 
ways Communist . weapons, but the 
French Communists are overdoing it at 
this particular moment. The reason is 
clear. According to the new law, elec- 
tions to urban and rural self-governing 
bodies will be held in October. To win 
the mayoralties and the majority in 
these representative bodies, which are 
closer than any other governmental 
agency to the everyday needs of the 
man in the street, is a task of the utmost 
importance. The Communists have al- 
ready started the race for the farmers’ 
votes. 

These elections will have supreme 
political implications. They will reveal 
the direction of public opinion, anxiously 
watched by both the rightists and left- 
ists. Therefore the election campaign is 
bound to be more violent than ever. 
Food shortage causes among the work- 
ers mounting bitterness against the 
farmers who are charged with ac- 
cumulating “basketfuls” of money and 
eating their fill, while letting the towns- 
people starve. In recent months, bitter- 
ness against the workers has arisen 
among the farmers. The latter are in- 
censed by widespread rumors about 
their wealth, and anyone who would 
dare mention the “basketfuls” in a 
village square would risk his head. 

Toward the end of last May, the 
farmers realized that this year’s crop 
had been badly damaged. The losses 
were tremendous. In June it became 
clear that without early rain there would 
be no hay. But rain did not come. The 
situation was aggravated by local 
disaster in some parts of France. In the 
south, locusts from Africa caused major 
damage; in the northeastern region 
there appeared a white worm, which 
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had never before been seen in the region, 
and which turned pastures into a desert. 
Winter fodder for cattle and poultry 
perished. This correspondent knows of 
several farms in which out of ten milk 
cows seven were slaughtered and the 
meat sold. The farmers of course ‘re- 
ceived paper money—but to what avail? 
Plans for the requisition of bread or 
meat bring farmers into a state of 
frenzy. The resolution adopted on this 
subject by the recent Socialist Congress 
which was trying to steer a “left” 
course, will cost the Socialist Party 
many votes in the villages. The farmers 
may or may not fall for Communist 
promises; as yet nobody can foresee the 
outcome of the October elections. The 
prevailing opinion is that an important 
political shift is no taking place among 
the French workers and farmers, but it 
is impossible to determine the nature of 
this trend. 


* * al 


A NEW factor, greatly complicating 
the political situation, is General de 
Gaulle’s decision to let his Rally of the 
French People nominate candidates in 
the forthcoming elections. So far this 
organization has not participated in 
elections. General de Gaulle declared 
that whatever the party affiliation of a 
(Cotninued on Page Fifteen) 




















Dutch Labor and Indonesia 


MSTERDAM, Sept. 20. — Over- 
A night, admiration for Holland 
turned into stern reproach when 
the Netherlands Government broke off 
negotiations with the de facto Indo- 
nesion Republic and resorted to force to 
establish “law and order” within the 
Republic’s domain. David J. Dallin’s 
statement in a recent issue of The New 
Leader that “there is no excuse what- 
ever for the fighting,” is only one of the 
milder unkind cuts that have since been 
coming Holland’s way. 

It might appear to Americans in- 
familiar with the background of the 
conflict in Indonesia that Holland’s So- 
cialists have opportunistically abandoned 
their traditional stand against colo- 
nialism, but in this tragic affair we of 
the Dutch Party of Labor are firmly 
convinced that it is “Our country, right, 
and not wrong.” A review of the facts 
of the case may show how it comes to 
pass that Holland’s Socialists concurred 
in their government’s decision that there 
was nothing to gain and everything to 
Jose by continuing the fruitless nego- 
tiations with the Republic. 

When the colonies in the Orient fell 
to the Japanese, the Dutch realized that 
after the war East and West would 
have to meet on a new basis. As early 
as December, 1942, an address by Queen 
Wilhelmina laid down the broad outlines 
of the policy that has since guided 
Holland’s relations with the Indies, the 
essence of which is found in her state- 
ment that “The Netherlands Government 
.- .. take the view that the people of 
Indonesia should, after a given prepara- 
tory period, be enabled freely to decide 
their political destiny. .. .” There was 
no question of restoring the old order, 
but of working out a new relationship 
that would safeguard Holland’s invest- 
ments in the Indies, and those of other 
western powers, while assuring the In- 
donesians of their independence. Nor 
was there any question of Holland’s 
withdrawing entirely from the Indies: 
Dutch investments there are not only an 
integral part of her domestic economy, 
but of the Indonesian economy as well. 
The Netherlands East Indies live by 
exporting agricultural products and 
mineral resources; if Holland pulled out, 
some other power would have to take 
her place to run the mines, factories and 





By W. Thomassen 
New Leader Correspondent in Holland 


plantations, and Indonesia would be 
committed irrevocably to the role of a 


pawn in international power politics. 
; * - * 


Arter the Japanese raised the white 
flag, the first task in Indonesia was to 
accept the surrender of their forces 
there and to restore civil administra- 
tion. As rece.t history has shown, from 
Hungary and Greece to Korea, how and 
by whom liberation is carried out may 
determine subsequent developments for 
a long time afterwards. Dr. Hubertus 
van Mook, Acting Governor General of 
the Netherlands East Indies, tried hard 
to have the Americans free the Indies, 
knowing that they would quickly and 
efficiently end Japanese influence in the 
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Unable to Control Extremists 


archipelago. However, the day after the 
Japanese surrendered, Gen. MacArthur 
assigned the job to Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. 

Not for four weeks did the unpre- 
pared, under-manned and under-equip- 
ped British reach Indonesia, with the 
result that the Japanese had plenty of 
time to hand over their arms and sup- 
plies to bands of yound natives who, as 
Republican authorities admit, still prey, 
after two years, on the local population, 
assassinate Europeans and raid Chinese 
communities, in defiance of their own 
government, 

When the British arrived, they found 
the Japanese-appointed Soekarno Gov- 
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= = 
= - a = 
: Reply by David J. Dallin z 
= = 
= Ox July 26, The New Leader stopped immediately by strong z 
= printed two articles on the Indo- measures, wherever a conflict may = 
= nesian problem, presenting both occur, and before the guilt of one 2 
= sides of the dispute, as well as an side or the other is established. This = 
= editorial comment by myself. The applies to the Balkans as well as to = 
= secretary of the Dutch Labor Party, any other area, This was the basic &% 
= W. Thomassen, takes exception to idea in the creation of the United = 
= my criticism of the “police action” Nations. = 
= launched by the Netherlands in In- The UN has failed in this as well a 
= donesia. as in many other cases of conflict. a 

There is an important difference Therefore it was the responsibility =z 
= between the situation in India and of the United States to act boldly & 
= that in Indonesia. In India the ter- and quickly, and my criticism was 2 
= rible massacres are the result of addressed, not so much at _ the = 
= popular passions, while in Indonesia Netherlands as against the indeci- = 
= events result from a clash between siveness of the Government of this = 
= two governments, the initial phase of country. The USA, acting perhaps = 
= war. In India police action can be in concert with Britain and other = 
= helpful; in Indonesia political action nations, would have been able to stop 3 
= on a high level is imperative. hostilities, and still can intervene to = 
= Today, fighting between the mili- mediate the dispute, if this should be = 
= tary forces of governments must be necessary to maintain order. 2 
TM 


ernment installed. Buildings were plas- 
tered with anti-Dutch slogans and thou- 
sands of Netherlanders, Eurasians and 
Chinese who had spent the war in Japa- 
nese prison camps were in Republican 
internment compounds. Apart from a 
few cities taken over by the British, 
the rest of Java, Sumatra and the 
Island of Madura remained in Repub- 
lican hands. In no sense was peace re- 
stored until the signing of a truce by 
the Dutch and Indonesians in October, 
1946, a truce which was followed by a 
period of sporadic raids and sniping 
which lasted to the time of the recent 
Netherlands police action. 

While Dutch troops were replacing 
the British, negotiations were going on 
between Netherlands and Indonesian 
representatives for the settlement of 
their future relationship. Finally, on 
March 25, 1947, both parties initialed 
an agreement at Linggadjati, Java, an 
agreement built on the premise of co- 
dperation and mutual advantage. 

The Dutch lost faith in the Indo- 
nesians’ pledged word and in their’ in- 
tention to honor the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment, because its chief provisions were 
violated by the Republicans with exas- 
perating regularity. The agreement en- 
visaged the establishment, on January 
1, 1949, of a sovereign United States 
of Indonesia, joining together on a 
fetlerative basis the Indonesian Republic 
and the autonomous states of Borneo 
and East Indonesia (Celebes, Bali, Dutch 
Timor and the other islands of the 
Great East). People wise and other- 
wise have asked why the Dutch don’t 
“get out” of the Indies, Well, politically, 
that’s: what they plan to do at the end 
of 1948. 

In the meantime, however, they claim 
both a right and an obligation to exer- 
cise ultimate sovereignty over this area. 
Many Indonesians, too, have seen the 
wisdom of a gradual and orderly transi- 
tion to independence, as projected in 
the Linggadjati Agreement. By this 
pact, they also agreed to leave foreign 
affairs and defense to the Dutch, to 
accept the interim status of de facto 
authority (“authority,” and not “gov- 
ernment” or “sovereingn state”) and to 
recognize the integrity of their sister 
states, Borneo and East Indonesia. 

The Agreement recognized prewar 
property rights, a provision made in the 
interests of Dutch and other foreign 
investors, as well as in the interests of 
the Indonesians, who lack either the 
capital or the expert personnel to make 
their economy work. Even Mohamed 
Hatta, Republican vice-president (and 
frequent prewar visitor to Moscow) told 
a reporter that: “It is absurd to think 
that we can get along without the 
Dutch. We need them, not only for their 
technical abilities, but for their admin- 
istrative capacities.” 

cd *” * 


Tue optimism inspired by the signing 
of the Linggadjati Agreement was soon 
dispelled by the actions of the Repub- 
licans, who perpetrated countless ter- 
rorist acts against non-Republican terri- 
tories — Borneo and Celebes—and de- 
manded participation in the administra- 
tion of East Indonesia and Borneo. They 
tried to establish foreign relations with 
several nations, thus arrogating to ‘he 
Republic the status of a sovereign state, 
a status reserved for the projected 
United States of Indonesia. Dutch ci- 
vilians and troops continued to be killed 
by regular and irregular Republican 
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“Indonesians Have Right to Decide 
Own Destiny” 


troops, while an even more calculated 
policy of harassing the Dutch was car. 
ried out around the cities they held, 
where the sources of food, water and 
electricity were located in the Repub 
lican-oceupied hinterland, enabling the 
Indonesians to blockade the cities. 

In this hostile atmosphere the Dutch 
and Indonesians carried on negotiations 
for the implementation of the Linggad. 
jati Agreement, even while Republican 
violations of its terms were undermining 
that same agreement. 

On June 23, 1947, the Netherlands 
Government tried to end the stalling of 
the Republican negotiators, making 
three demands: hostilities must cease; 
illegal foreign representatives of the 
Republic must be recalled, and -\e- 
publican Government posts, such as 
“Governor of the Celebes,” which vio- 
Jated the Agreement, must be abolished, 
For accepting these demands, Premier 
Sjahrir had to resign, whereupon the 
Dutch sent a new note to the Republic, 
which again answered, “No!” 

By then (July 5) the Dutch were ex- 
pected to give their troops the green 
light, but at the last moment Britain's 
Bevin banged his fist and advised the 
Republic to accept the reasonable Dutch 
proposals, which it did. 

Then came the last straw: On July 
15 the negotiators in Batavia came to 
un agreement on all points, including 
public safety and the issuance of a 
Republican cease-fire order. Republican 
Premier Sjariffoedin thereupon took this 
accord back to his Government in Jogja- 
karta, where it was turned down. This 
time the Premier didn’t resign, but in- 
stead broadcast the rejection of the 
terms he had previously accepted. 


* *” * 


Tue Netherlands couldn’t keep this 
sort of thing up forever, and with no 
final settlement in sight after more than 
a year of dickering, it seemed clear that 
the Republic was unwilling or unable 
to reach a lasting decision. Within the 
Republic thousands starved, more than 
200,000 dying on the Island of Madura 
alone. Armed bands still roamed freely, 
foreign property owners couldn’t re- 
claim their plantations and factories, 
and the fozmerly copious export of 
Indies’ products was reduced to @ 
trickle. 

Jt was to end this chaos, and not on 
the pretext of some minor difference 
with the Republic, that on July 21 the 
Netherlands launched its limited police 
action. The encircled towns had to have 
access to food and water, truce viola- 
tions had to stop, and the internal dis- 
order which had bled the country since 
liberation had to be terminated. (Some 
months ago, Sjariffoedin is said to have 
admitted: “We will have to have Dutch 
assistance in pacifying Java even if we 


win.’’) 
When the Netherlands Government 
decided to order its police action in 


Republican territory, the Party Council 
of the Dutch Party of Labor met on 
July 18 to formulate its attitude towards 
this step, for which it shared respon- 
sibility. A representative in Batavia 
hau wired that there remained only two 
chances for the continuation of nego 
tiations: at the eleventh hour the Re 
publie might give in; or mediation by 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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around $1,500,000,000, during the 
current fiscal year, on what bur- 
eaucrats like to call “civil public works.” 
This will constitute about 4 percent of 
the total budget. How many readers 


T= Federal Government will spend 


‘have any idea how this vast amount of 


money is allocated, and who determines 
which community or locality gets what? 
For many years, the civil public works 


' programs have been the biggest pork 


barrels in the entire government. Every 
day letters pour into Congressional of- 
fices and the White House, from indi- 
viduals and groups, asking for funds to 
finance some pet public works project. 
If it isn’t a veterans’ hospital they want 
for their community, it is a river or 
harbor improvement, the construction of 
a highway, dredging of a creek or the 
building of an airport. It does not mat- 
ter much to these selfish interests 
whether or not the usefulness of the 
project justifies the expenditure. Con- 
gress and the White House give way to 
these pressures for the sake of cam- 
paign contributions and votes, and the 
result is that there is little rhyme or 
reason jin our overall public works pro- 
gram. 

The average citizen looks askance at 
public works. -In the West Virginia 
mountains people often comment on a 
man’s activities by saying, “He is a bit 
shiftless. He puts in some time on pub- 
lic works, but that’s about all he does.” 
Public works means taxes and people 
eannot see why the Federal Government 
should build, for example, airports for 
every town that wants them, or dredge 
ereeks for the use of a few small fish- 
ing boats. 

The dislike of taxes leads most citi- 
zens not only to be wary of public works, 
but also to be irrational. How often 
have leading citizens on one day at- 
tended meetings of Taxpayer’s Leagues 
io protest high taxes and on the next 
attended other meetings to urge the ex- 
penditure of public funds for the con- 
struction of roads, ariports or dams? 

oe ak * 


The Pork Barrel 


N the early days of our nation, State 
governments granted concessions to pri- 
vate operators for building roads. The 
people weren’t willing to tax themselves 
to construct roads even though it was 
recognized that they were essential to 
the development of newly opened re- 
gions. This idea was largely abandoned 
by the end of the 19th century, and the 
isuue then was narrowed as to whether 
the States or the Federal Government 
should bear the brunt of the costs. Ul- 
timately, the States were able to shift 
the larger part of the finaricial burden 
of building interstate highways to the 
Federal exchequer. 

Duriy x the 1930’s the Federal Govern- 
ment began to build public works on a 
much larger scale then at any time in 
our history. For dams, flood control 
works, low-cost housing, schoolhouses, 
roads, soil conservation works, reclama- 
tion projects, reforestation, billions were 
appropriated to the discomfiture of tax- 
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The Problem of Public Works 


By Anthony Netboy and Harry C. Wolfe 


payer’s leagues and other groups op- 
posed to government spending. Their 
shrill protests, however, forced the Gov- 
ernment to take some devious fiscal 
measures. 

Instead of properly financing them out 
of increased taxes, it resorted largely 
to loans and deficit spending. Moreover, 
the>projects were sold to the country, as 
a rule, not on the basis of essentiality 
to the national welfare but that they 
would relieve unemployment. 

The Federal agencies responsible for 
promoting public construction vied with 
each other for the jobs; often cut each 
other’s throats. There was no overall 
planning. Only on rare occasions were 
the actual needs for the proposed facil- 
ities or the nation’s ability to provide 
them, considered. And rarely were the 
most efficient methods of construction 
used. Those who thought that prosper- 
ity could be attained by providing made- 
work were having their day, while the 


mum ie his 


taxpayer continued to 


protests. 
ck * * 


Worn this background, it is easy to 
see why the Federal Government on the 
whole failed to take much advantage of 
the opportunities during the 1930’s to 
provide the most urgently needed new 
facilities to serve the people, such as 
housing, hospitals, schools and certain 
high-speed highways. 

The Government did promote some 
needed resource conservation and devel- 
opment programs, but these too were 
sold to the country as a way of solving 
the unemployment problem rather than 
on their intrinsic merits. A modest start 
was made on rural electrification, but 
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the program was promoted as a means 
of providing a market for electrical 
materials and appliances. 

In fact, when the Federal Government, 
during the 1930's, definitely accepted 
the responsibility of at least partially 
stabilizing employment and the nation’s 
economy by means of public works, it 
became involved in so many conflicts and 
taboos that rapid progress was impossi- 
ble. At no time did the Administration 
or Congress take the direct and rational 
approach; namely, consider our urgent 
needs and the availability of materials, 
production capacity and manpower. 

ne * * 


A Rational Program 
Waar should be the peacetime ap- 


proach to public works? Should they be 
limited by what the taxpayer is willing 


to pay? Provide a pork barrel? Be 


considered as a panacea for unemploy- 


ment? 





SERKGA 


In democratic terms, the answer is 
simple. When this Nation decided dur- 
ing the war to utilize the major part of 
its resources to defeat Hitler and Hiro- 
hito, it was easy to provide the capital 
improvements needed to deliver the 
goods and services to the fighting fronts. 
War requirements were limited only by 
material and manpower shortages. With 
minor exceptions, taxes, the pork barrel 
and a balanced budget were forgotten. 
The tax structure was keyed into the 
job to be done. 


The nation should adopt a similar at- 
titude toward public works if we are 
prepared to graduate from a laissez- 
faire economy and recognize that the 
Government must take whatever steps 
are necessary to assure full utilization 
of our resources. The Employment Act 
of 1947 points in this direction. In ele- 
mentary terms, it states that the Fed- 
eral Government intends to see that 
every- person who wants to work will 
have an opportunity for regular and 
useful employment. The Government 
will no longer stand by while unemploy- 
ment zooms. 


This means that the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, set up under the Em- 
ployment Act, must determine the ma- 
terials and manpower resources that are 
available. If there are indications that 
a time is approaching when substantial 
numbers of workers will be unable to 


get jobs, the Council must recommend 
appropriate steps. In making such rec- 
ommendations, it should study the na- 
tion’s production of goods and services 
and capital improvements. 

Here is the rational approach to pub- 
lic works. With a proper balance be- 
tween our needs and our capacity to 
meet them, the Council will find that 
there are rather specific amounts of ma- 
terials and manpower that should be 
used to provide capital improvements. 
The remaining job is simply that of 
working out the techniques. The public 
construction program would consist sole- 
ly of projects designed to meet actual 
public needs, High on the list would 
be homes, hospitals, and schools. 

* 2 * 


Tue actual program, for the fiscal 
years 1947 and 1946, shows a heavy con- 
centration on veterans’ hospitals, flood 
control and dam projects, and payments 
to farms for soil conservation practices 
(many of whom would pursue those 
practices even if they weren’t bribed). 
Here is a picture of the Federal outlays 
for the two years, in millions of dollars: 


1946 1947 
Consérvation and develop- 
ment of land and water 











resources 167 390 
Navigation aids and facil- 

ities 82 125 
Highways 88 301 
Airways ANd AiLPOTtS.cccccsneeseen 40 56 


Public housing (including 
barracks for veterans in 


schools) cosine ee 401 
Community facilities wun 78 87 
Veterans’ hospitals ces 27 113 


Promotion of public health 
(mainly civilian hospitals) 3 23 


Total.nnw567 1,496 


Note the absence of expenditures for 
public schools, and the small amounts for 
civilian hospitals and housing projects 
for non-veterans—all of which should 
have been given priority. 

In its public works activities the Fed- 
eral Government shows the necessary 
boldness of action and confidence in the 
future that is so often lacking in pri- 
vate industry, or in state and local gov- 
ernments. It is time for the Federal 
concept of public works to be widely 
expanded, and that administrators would 
frankly recognize that taxes and rev- 
enues are not controls which limit public 
construction during an economy wave, 
nor expand it under stress of widespread 
unemployment. We must have a long- 
range program geared to the nation’s 
needs and not amenable to the demands 
of taxpayers’ leagues or to the pressures 
of politicians bartering pork-barrel hand- 
outs for contributions and votes. 





[AMERICAN CAPITAL EXPORTS 
| @ A survey by Norman S. Buchanan 
and Friedrich A. Lutz on foreign 
| trade, made for the Twentieth Cen- 
| tury Fund, cites figures on income 
| per employed person in the 1925-1934 
| period: USA, $1,381; Canada, $1,337; 
| Poland, $352; Bulgaria, $259; Ru- 
| mania, $243; Luthuania, $207; China 
| (estimated), $100-120. Thus agri- 
|} cultural countries are the poorest, 
| especially those densely populated. 

| Buehanan and Lutz state that if 
'th® USA is ever to get our foreign 
| loans repaid, it will be necessary to 
| encourage industrialization, and to 
| accept imports. They warn against 
j the dangers of uneven and erratic 
| American capital flow abroad such as 
| followed World War I, combined with 
a high tariff. 
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HAT is the role of the Jewish 
W press and religion in the Soviet 

Union as compared with that 
in the United States? 

American Jews are permitted to build 
barriers against assimilation. In con- 
trast with this, in Russia no one has 
freedom to oppose assimilation, and the 
ways and values of Jewish life have 
been so thoroughly eradicated that one 
ean hardly perceive their vestigial re- 
mains. 

I was amazed when I saw in the 
Jewish Year Book that no fewer than 
173 Jewish publications appear regu- 
larly in the United States, 88 of them 
in New York City. These figures in- 
clude a wide variety of periodicals. The 
Jewish dailies command hundreds of 
thousands of regular readers; the week- 
lies, in both Yiddish and Hebrew, thou- 
sands more, and many are in English. 
Some journals which appear less fre- 
quently as monthlies or bi-monthlies 
are regularly read by thousands more. 
This vigorous Jewish press is continu- 
ously open to the critical attention of 
a multitude of readers, discussing a 
variety of points of view, and giving 
rise to contending opinions which keep 
Jewish life and Jewish ways healthy 
and growing. 

What does Russia afford in this re- 
spect to its 2,000,000—or, as the Com- 
munists claim, 3,000,000—Jews? Only 
one meager sheet! A thin paper barely 
one-third the size of a New York Jewish 
daily. And this solitary Jewish paper 
gives up three-quarters of its space to 
general news coverage, devoting only 
one-quarter to items of specific Jewish 
interest. There is not a single Jewish 
publication in Russian, neither a weekly 
nor a monthly. There is not even a 
single issue of an annual scientific 
periodical of Jewish import. 

This situation is especially significant 
in view of the peculiarly potent role of 
the press in Jewish life. A friend of 
mine once said to me that access to 
the Jewish press was for him what 
praying had been to his father. Through 
the press the Jew can keep in contact 
with Jewish affairs, and retain his 
identity with the world community of 
Judaism. The troubles, the struggles, 
the aspirations and the defeats of the 
Jewish community are, by this means, 
brought home to him with clarity and 
urgency in a world where urban in- 
dustrialism has created special prob- 
lems for every individual in maintaining 
traditional loyalties. 

A friend of mine, who had spent 
several years in Russia, observed to me 
that nowhere can such ardent Zionists 
be found as in Russia. The feeling of 
a Russian Jew is like the attitude of 
a prisoner to whom freedom is a thou- 
sandfold enhanced. 


The contrast is even sharper than is 
suggested by a comparison of the Jewish 
press in both countries. In the United 
States, even the assimilated Jew has 
access to an enormous literature on 
Jewish problems and affairs from the 
non-Jewish press. If he opens the New 
York Times, he is likely to find news 
and analysis of Palestinian affairs and 
of Jewish life elsewhere. The editors 
of these papers must feel that there is 
a large audience of readers who want 
this type of news and discussion. Has 
anyone ever seen Jewish information in 
Pravda or Izvestia? 

For the Soviet Jew these facilities do 
not exist, and they vastly corhplicate 
his problem of identifying himself with 
the other Jews that live in Russia, 
separated by wide distances from him- 
self. The intimate contact which a Jew 
living in San Francisco can feel with 
a Jew living in New York, because both 
read the same Jewish paper, cannot be 
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shared by a Jew living in Moscow and 
one living in Baku. 


. * * 


Jewisn life is created, concentrated 
and developed in Jewish organizations. 
These are the bonds which hold us to- 
gether and prevent our becoming anni- 
hilated in a strange world. Fifty pages 
in the Jewish Year Book are required to 
list the functioning Jewish organizations 
in the United States. Somewhere in the 
country, every evening, thousands of 
Jews meet to discuss and work together. 
Search as you will in the Moscow Unity 
(the lone Soviet Jewish newspaper), 
you will never find any indication of 
Jewish gatherings, except an occasional 
announcement of a literary evening for 
Jewish writers. 

To this charge the Communists wiil 
certainly reply that the Soviet Jew is 
occupied with the Communist Party, in 
the Soviets, in the kolkhozi, in which 
Jew. are very active and feel at home. 
Let us accept this as true! What are 
the consequences? The younger gener- 
ation is having its traditions destroyed. 
In time, there will come an inevitable 
exhaustion of their Jewish heritage, due 
to their isolation from and ignorance 
of Jewish affai.s at home and abroad. 

In the United States, the forms and 
quality of the Jewish heritage are being 
preserved and strengthened. The Jewish 
religion and culture command our 
loyalty. Thus we have tens of Yeshivas 
with a student body numbering 20,000. 
These schools produce great national 
teachers and leaders who strengthen 
our work. 

Is there even a trace of similar insti- 
tutions in Russia? B. Z. Goldberg re- 
ported that the Soviet Minister of the 
Interior told him that if Jews wished 
to organize Yeshivas, the Government 
would permit them to do so. The enor- 
mity of the statement can be realized 
if one remembers that Russian Jewry, 
thirty years ago, had ten times as many 
Yeshivas as did all Jews in all other 
countries together. These provided the 
whole world with rabbis and Talmudic 
the study of Torah was as 
usual in Jewish homes as _ breathing. 
Now, Russian Jewry has become so de- 
pleted, its former traditions so ener- 
vated, that it does not even want to 
establish Yeshivas! 


scholars; 
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Waar has happened? It could hardly 
have been merely a natural process of 
assimilation. This process would have 
required a century in the United States, 
perhaps two or more. The source of the 
solution lies elsewhere. We believe that 
if Soviet Jews were free, their national 
ideals would be resurrected. If not, the 
generation now growing to maturity will 
be so embedded in its environment as 
to be forever lost to Jewry. The assimi- 
lation of American and German Jews 
wil. seem, by contrast, almost a great 
national asset. 

There lies before me now the most 
recent issue of Freiheit (Communist 
Jewish daily of New York). I find there 
a long article on “Moscow—a World 
Center of Jewish Culture.” I learn that 
there are thousands of Jewish doctors. 
lawyers, intellectuals and artists em- 
ployed in Moscow. Good! That-is some- 
thing to rejoice in: that Jews have the 
freedom to utilize their talents. But we 
know that in New York we do not have 
fewer Jewish professors, doctors and 
intellectuals than are to be found in 
Moscow. Germany has thousands of 
such assimila ed intellectuals. New York 
has, as Moscow has not, Jewish 
teachers’ seminaries and chairs for the 
Hebrew language in public schools. Ina 
Moscow, there is not a single student's 
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seat occupied by studying 
Jewish subjects. There was once a chair 
in a Moscow high school in Jewish his- 
tory, but it has been years since this 
has been mentioned. There are not any 
Jewish institutions of learning in all 
of Soviet Russia which could rear 
Jewish teachers, Jewish scientists and 





Jewish cultural workers. It appears that 
they are no longer needed. 

The author of this article in Freiheit 
say. that a Jewish school of drama may 
be found in Moscow, and that there are 
Jewish writers there. But this is only 
a faint and flickering spark which daily 
grows dimmer. 
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HERE is still no violinist like 
| Heifetz, but perhaps two of him 
on one record is a little too 
much. This, however, is exactly what 
you get in the new recording of the 
Bach D Minor Concerto for Two 
Vivlins and Orchestra. By use of the 
playback, RCA-Victor has been able 
to present Heifetz playing both parts, 
a stunt not without interest which will 
appeal to many. The drawback lies 
in the fact that the necessary inter- 
play of soloists and of textures is 
eliminated, with the orchestra lost in 
the background. As a tour de force 
this album merits considerable atten- 
tion, but if you are interested in a 
more rigorous reading of. Bach, go 
back to Victor’s older Menuhin- 
Enesco issue, which still stands up 
(RCA-Victor M-1136, 2-12 inch rec- 
ords). 

Ruggiero Ricci is not Heifetz, but 
his performance of the Bach Sonata 
in A Minor (Unaccompanied), rec- 
ently issued by Vox, is considerably 
more satisfying. Ricci brings to this 
ditticult music all the seriousness 
implicit in the seore, as well as a 
warm but restrained tone and top- 
drawer musicianship. The recording, 
as such, is good. (Vox 187, 2-12 inch 
vinylite records.) 

Mozart’s Symphony No. 20 in 
D Major (K. 133) should have been 
put on records long ago, if only for 
its other-worldly andante. Despite 
raspy surfaces and slightly shallow 
recording, this symphony belongs in 
any Mozart collection. Edvard Fendler 
chamber orchestra give it a 
sprightly performance. (Vox 171, 
2-12 inch vinylite records.) 

The Disc Company -of America, 
which stresses folk sources, has 
brought to records a great deal of 
exciting and valuable material, but 
[ think it has exceeded its previous 
releases in Folk Music of Haiti (Eth- 
nic Series). It would be a serious 
mistake to consider this album as 


and 











By RALPH DE TOLEDANO _j 


something in the special province of 
the musicologist or the anthropolo- 
gist. The authentic Haitian rhythm 
and melody which come off these rece 
ords have a direct appeal to all those 
not inhibited by western notions of 
music. Perhaps a simple test of this 
is the reaction of children to these 
native and dances—one of 
immediate and continued delight such 
as the usual run of “children’s” rec- 
ords never imparts. Folk Music of 
Haiti is truly a (Disc 142, 
4-10 inch records.) 

The gospel shouter and night club 
singer, Ernestine Washington, ac- 
companied by the almost-legendary 
Bunk Johnson, is featured in another 
Disc album. In a synthesis of the 
sacred and the profane, Sister Wash- 
ington recreates four traditional 
blues-hymns in a rich and moving 
voice, slightly reminiscent of the late’ 
Ma Rainey. This is a powerful toni¢ 
after the watered-down and white- 
washed “spirituals” of the concert 
stages. Where you can hear the 
Johnson trumpet and band, there is 
also rewarding music (Dise 1712, 
2-10 inch records). 


song's 


must. 


— CALCULATED RISK———> 


| Taft told reporters he wanted to be 
| certain “there's a good chance to 
win” before he decided definitely to 
run for the 1948 nomination. 
—News itim. 








A CAUTIOUS chap is Senator Taft, 
| As careful as he can be. 
| He looks askance at the sporting 
chance 
And prefers a certainty. 


A canny fellow is Senator Taft, 
Though scanty, perhaps, in allure, 
He wants to race and he wants first 
place, 
But he wants above all to be sure. 








Richard Armour —= 
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By JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


Of these, only Blindness, the earliest book—published in the Nineteen-twenties 


Ho GREEN is the author of six novels and one autobiographical narrative. 


—has been issued by an American house (Dutton). All his other novels have 
been brought out in England where there has been little critical appreciation. Yet, 
after reading all but one of his longer works, I believe that he has written several 


deeply satisfying novels. 


His influences seem to have been Gertrude Stein, the early James Joyce and Franz 
Kafka. His style, compounded of Brummagem dialect and a sedulous experimentation 
with redundancy, denotation and the incantational effects of truncated phrases, is 
flexible enough to include the most. natural dialogue I have read in English literature 
since Defoe, as well as descriptive passages that evoke emotions of a quality seldom 


aroused by prose. His technique, founded 
jn naturalism, depends on a spatial sense 
of form and a psychological discontinuity 
in time and operates by means of two 
families of symbols: flowers and birds. 
Those characters that are prime movers 
in his plots, although not always pro- 
tagonists, are motivated by a hallucina- 
tory coneeption of experience. They see 
events as they occur in reality; but their 
associational apparatus is often defec- 
tive, forcing them to relate phenomena 
capriciously — and their temporal sense 
is impaired, causing them to flit back 
and forth in time as the gulls that so 
fascinate them swoop to an fro in space. 
In other words, Henry Green has blended 
the several consequential literary move- 
ments of our epoch, naturalism, sybol- 
ism and the obsessional, into one masterly 
literary process. 

As early as his second novel, Living 
(London,- 1929, Dent), he had all but 
perfected his characteristic style, the 
symbolism had begun to play its major 
part in the thematic aspects of the nar- 
rative and his basically naturalistic 
point-of-view allowed him to expose im- 
partially and accurately the behavior of 
his working-class characters. A decade 
later in Party Going (London, 1939, 
Hogarth Press), his third novel which 
he took seven years in writing, the hal- 
lucination. has become the catalytic agent 
which causes the reaction to take place 
without itself being changed. Unlike 
Kafka or Sansom, reality is not per- 
ceived through the focussing lens of, a 
narrator’s obsession, but events are rep- 
resented naturalistically, the hallucina- 
tions and irrational actions taking place 
in an otherwise normal context of sur- 
rounding rationality. There is also a 
distraught feeling that accompanies the 
hallucinated episodes, a sense of being 
mildly vexed and bewildered, that is tem- 
peramentally different from the orthodox 
of the obsession with its compulsive 
Angst. 

Formally, Henry Green’s novels are 
compact and delightfully complex. His 
works coordinate one with another to 
form a whole emotion, an organic growth 
of sensibility. Living is an objective ac- 
count of the diSintegration of a working 
class family in Bridesly, Birmingham; 
it establishes a mood of disillusion, con- 
fusion and aimless revolt such as that 
which accompanies the breakdown of 
values and institutions. This mood 
exists as a ground bass in all the remain- 
ing novels, but it is never allowed to 
predominate again as it did in Living. 
Party Going is the tale of an old woman’s 
sickness that curiously reflects on the 
moral afliction of the English leisure 
class. A sense of irresponsibility, and of 
imminent crisis for which one cannot plan 
defenses, pervades this novel. Loving 
(London, 1945, Hogarth) concerns itself 
with the love affair of an English servant 
and a butler both of whom are serving 
in wartime in an Irish country home. 
Here the theme is escape from society 
and the feeling is the despair of moral 
isolation and the cannibalistic lusts that 
result. Caught (Hogarth, 1946) tells 
the story of a psychoneurotic soldier’s 
readjustment to civilian life. The domi- 
nant emotion in both these novels is that 
of loneliness, of frustrated love, of the 
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drive to belong to society again without 
giving up one’s own personality. All six 
books together form a remarkable his- 
tory of the trauma of the British people 
from the Dole to Socialism. 

Each of the novels, apprehended singly, 
is convincing in terms of its own cha- 
racters and plot. Their composite view 
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HENRY GREEN: 


of life is not paraphrasable—yet it is no 
less significant for this, being a com- 
pletely artistic expression. Thematic 
points are not made by assertion in 
Henry Green’s art, they are represented 
in drama and symbol. Party Going, Liv- 
ing and Loving center about the symbol 
of the birds. In Living, it is doves and 
peacocks —in the other books it is both 
dead and living seagulls. Back and 
Caught are constructed around a rose 
symbolism: in Caught, roses are asso- 
ciated with incestuous sex and are ex- 
tended to include the great man-eating 
conflagrations that engulf London dur- 
ing the blitz. I believe that these two 
symbols stand for spirit and sex, man 
and woman, mind and nature, rationality 
and irrationality. Henry Green sees the 
archetypal sexual relationship of West- 
ern civilization as central to the con- 
flicts of his time and he has managed 
to write his novels imaginatively and 
emotively around this basic struggle. 
Freud, Eliot and Stein, Kafka and 
Joyce, as well as a plenitude of experi- 
ence have been digestd and metamorpho- 
sized into a truly modern novel. Only 
Blindness, Green’s first book, exists out- 
side this construction, and it is a strangely 
bathetic narrative of a young man who 








PUTO LLL LLL 


Hallucination and the Novel 


is accidentally blinded and comes to ac- 
cept his incapacity during an epileptic 
fit. Whether this novel is of autobio- 
graphical interest, I do not know, but 
even if it is I find it unrewarding. His 
one, certain autobiography — Pack My 
Bag — I have not been able to obtain 
because of its scarcity. 

While it may be said that none of 
Henry Green’s novels deals patently with 
a large theme or is of panoramic scope, 
it cannot be said that any of his later 
novels is irrelevant to our experience or 
his vision. During a period when it is 
annoying to contemplate the ambi- 
valences of modern English novelists, 
their tangents and escapes, without de- 
ciding that in their careers confusion 
has routed literature, Henry Green is 
consistent and each of his works con- 
tributes to the over-all symbol of his art. 
Yet, possibly because he writes about 
simple people—and since we are all in- 
clined to relate size with value, com- 
plexity with subtlety, the unusual with 
the imaginative—most critics have dis- 
missed him as a competent, minor novel- 
ist. I think their judgment may well be 
mistaken and that they will come to 
regret their stingy praise. I urge you 
to read him. 




















The Dream's End 


Reviewed by MAX NOMAD 


THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER. By 
H. R. Trevor-Roper. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. xIv +- 254 pages. 
$3.00. 

HE time is not far off when the 

i general public will stop buying 

books about Hitler and the move- 
ment he created. But even then there 
will always be those who will continue 
reading books about National Socialism, 
for fear of remaining ignorant about 
one of the greatest mental tornadoes in 
world history. For these, so it seems, 
two books will be required reading in 
addition to Mein Kampf: Konrad 

Heiden’s Der Fuehrer and H. R. Trevor- 

Roper’s The Last Days of Hitler. 
Heiden’s book is more than a mere 

biography; it is to a large extent also 
a sociological study of the Nazi move- 
ment which the author quite correctly 
presented as a revolt of the declassed 
professionals, white collar workers, and 
ex-middle class “outs” in general who, 
because of propitious circumstances, 
succeeded in winning the support of poor 
and rich alike. 

Trevor-Roper’s book, likewise, has so- 
ciological significance, though it deals 
with a rather restricted subject: the 
psychology and mentality of the top 
erust of the leaders of the Third Reich 
on the eve of their complete destruction. 

The author, a historian before the 
war, served as a British Intelligence 
Officer, and in this capacity was en- 
trusted with the task of gathering all 
the facts about Hitler’s death. He had 
access to all the spoken and written 
depositions and reminiscences of those 
who to the last had been in close con- 
tact with Hitler’s “court,” as he calls it. 
And he accepted only those versions of 
the events of the last weeks on which 
most of the surviving participants 
agreed. 

The resulting document is soveniion. 
One might have thought that nothing 
new could be added to the analysis of 
the psychology or psychopathology of 
the Fuehrer and his accomplices. Yet 
what we read about Hitler’s behavior 
during the last weeks of his life rounds 
out marvellously all we had already 
known about this mixture of fanaticism, 


ignorance, cruelty, meanness and vanity. 


The self-centered egotism of this demi- 
god, who would have been happy to 
see all of Germany and its population 
literally destroyed along with him, may 
seem incredible; yet the records cited 
by Trevor-Roper permit of no other 
interpretation. 

More astonishing, however, than the 
character of the Fuehrer, who, after all, 
was a clinica] case, was the behavior of 
all those generals, cabinet ministers and 
other top functionaries who, without 
questioning, still continued to bow to 
his orders after all had been lost; when 
there could no longer be any doubt in 
anybody’s mind that it was Hitler’s 
incompetence rather than Allied strategy 


that had caused the disastrous defeat. 
” ” nt 


No less revealing is the behavior of 
those among Hitler’s closest entourage 
who, in the face of utter defeat, still 
clung to the phantom. of their power— 
at a time when they could perhaps have 
saved their skins by seeking asylum in 
Spain or Argentine; and who actually 
continued to scheme to bring about the 
realization of their dreams of advance- 
ment in the hierarchy of the Third Reich. 
Not even the two men highest on the 
Nazi pyramid of power were free from 
this well-nigh comical ambition. It is 
almost pathetic to read the story of 
Himmler’s and Goering’s intrigues when 
they saw a chance of donning the 
Fuehrer’s mantle because of Hitler’s 
decision to commit suicide in the bunker 
beneath the Chancellery. 

Such was their complete blindness— 
or naive-cynical contempt for their ene- 
mies—that each of them expected that 
he would be acceptable as head of a 
post-Hitlerite regime, provided he offered 
the Western powers an alliance against 
Russia. (It is perhaps not beside the 
point to mention that the top men of 
one of the world’s most civilized na- 
tions—Hitler, Goebbels, Himmler and 
so many others—actually believed in 
astrology and placed their faith in 
horoscopes.) 

The book gives an interesting picture 
of one of the top Nazis who apparently 
did not quite fit into that crowd of 
adventurers, scoundrels and sadists. His 





name was Albert Speer; to a certain 
extent he constituted the only excep- 
tion to the rule according to which there 
were either honest Nazis, or intelligent 
Nazis, but no Nazis who were honest 
and intelligent at the same time. An 
architect, engineer and all-around in- 
dustrial manager, he was in charge of 
Germany’s war industries and thus of 
the country’s entire economic fabric. It 
was he who, at the risk of his life, suc- 
cessfully opposed Hitler’s scorched-earth 
instructions. He thus saved a large 
number of German industrial plants 
which otherwise would have been blown 
up, thus plunging Germany into still 
greater misery. And he had the courage 
voluntarily to admit his disobedience to 
Hitler—the only one among all the 
Fuehrer’s courtiers who dared such a 
thing, and what is more, got away with 
it. Yet even he, for all his superior 
intelligence, and apparent personal integ- 
rity as well, was a victim of the strange 
fascination with which that diabolical 
genius had succeeded in beclouding the 
mind of a great nation and in making 
even otherwise sane people like Speer 
accept slave labor as a perfectly normal 
thing. 


——- PEACE IN OUR TIME 


Tue shattered gun 
is moist with dew; 
the sulky night 

is shattered too. 


The hanging sky 
sags over earth 
grotesque and cold 
in strangled mirth. 


The patina 

on gun and plow 
with gore and gut 
is richer now. 

And blinking eyes 
and lifted hands 
pay homage to 
our monkey glands. 
Make then a noise, 
hosannas sing: 
the shattered gun 
is loitering. 


Ralph de Toledano —— 











On Translating Baudelaire| Communism in Tito-Land| 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 
BAUDELAIRE: ONE HUNDRED POEMS FROM LES FLEURS DU MAL. Trans- 
lated by C. F. MacIntyre. University of California Press. $5.00 
SELECTEC POEMS FROM FLOWERS OF EVIL. Translated by Geoffrey Wagner. 


New York; New Directions. $1.50. 


T is with the persistence of Baudelaire that we must begin, and that persistence 
is something of a paradox; for he has to survive the death of much of his ma- 
chinery, and indeed only the dying to fashion of an apparatus of hokum unparelleled 
in any major poet has made clear his core of truth. The corpses and cats, the arty 
Satanism, the monotonous exploitation of the spectacular, the sentimental concept of 
the poéte maudit seem to us now so shabby and unconvincing that the presence of a 
terribl2 honesty in their midst is a constant shock. That shock tempers our under- 
standing and enjoyment of Baudelaire, and any translation to be accepted now must, 


I suspect, do justice to the tension of 
sham and vision. 


Certainly the Arthur Symons trans- 
lation, just re-issued, will not do at all, 
for it makes the mistake of its era, takes 
the machinery for the core, stops at the 
modish affection of diabolism. A trans- 
lation must be, first of all, an act of 
criticism, and Symons muffs all that 
distinguishes Baudelaire from the Swin- 
burne of Delores. That he misrepresents 
the poet dees not matter so much 43 
that he misrepresents him in modes no 
longer useful to us, and having been 
chic, must seem old-fashioned. (The 
same is true ef the less skillful Séurm 
translation in the Modern Library.) 


It is important for us that Baudelaire 
be well-translated or that at least the 
margin of error be in directions in 
which we are moving, for he is cur 
oldest living ancestor. A possible re- 
vival of interest in Hélderlin or Tenny- 
son cannot mean the same thing as a 
new impulse in our unbroken interest 
in Baudelaire; for a hundred years 
there has always been a sense in which 
Baudelaire was the contemporary of the 
newest poet. It is that sense which a 
translation, as critical assimilation, 
must discover. 

For more than twenty-five years after 
Symons, there was no major attempt to 
english the Fleurs du Mal in a way 
that did not betray the poet or current 
sensibilities. The Dillon-Millay transla- 
tion suffered from being the work of 
poets out of the mainstream of con- 
temporary verse; the poems were 
plucked out of their significant order 
and recreated by. writers moved by 
Baucelaire’s-sensuous surfaces, but lack- 
ing utterly an understanding of his 
complex ironic morality, pagan antholo- 
gists of a great heretic. 


What was. the vision which subdued 
the phony décor of the Flowers of Kvil, 
creating a tension in which the true 
order of a poem could flourish? What 
Beacdelaire most importantly saw was 
the meaning of the City, the use of 
self-contempt, the possibilities of art 
as a stop-gap order in a world, dis- 
enchanted and disarrayed. 


With Beaudelaire our world staits 
awake from the 18th century dream of 
the City as the culmination of progress, 
the fact of ease as the symbol of cul- 
ture: the etymological lie of “‘civiliza- 
tion.” He exposed the seedy deceit of 
plumbing, the realization of ennui ‘in 
stone and glass. The urban desert be- 
comes for our time the type par ex- 
cellence of Hell; Paris, London and 
New York are to this hour infernal 
metaphors; they cannot again persuade 
us that centra) heating mitigates origi- 
nal sin. 


* * * 


Bauperarre’s self-contempt is, per- 
haps, a second-best humility, but it is 
enough to curb our second-best sins, 
ennui and spleen, the grey posterity of 
acedia and despair. It is the sense of 
the mediocrity of our evil, the bathos 
of modern sin, that saves the. Flenrs dv 
Mal for irony and us. 


And the obverse truth: the evil of 
mediocrity, Baudelaire knew, too. It was 
Sainte-Beuve, I think, who first accused 
Baudelaire of “the fear of the o: iene 
In so far as that fear means the com- 
pulsive avoidance »7f the common, a 
straining for the extraordinary at al! 
costs, it is a just reproach; but as it 
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marks aun awareness of the moral sig- 
nificance of everyday things, the horror 
of the banal, it redeems our daily world 
from indifference to reality. 


What we have been slowest to recog- 
nize and exploit is the implicit morality 
of Baudelaire’s form; the order that he 
dreamed (and our resistance to that 
concept is symbolized by Symons’ no- 
torious translation of “ordre” as “ar- 
dency” in “L’invitation au Voyage’’) 
and attained nowhere else in his life, 
he achieved in the classic control of his 
verse. The formal achievement declares 
that no perception of disorder is not 
amenable to an order of perceiving, and 
suggests more valid and ultimate orders, 


« 
* * Re 


I. is this order that Mr. MacIntyre, 
in a somewhat academic way, appre- 
ciates. His handsome, carefully anno- 
tated text preserves the careful archi- 
tecture of the whole Fleurs du Mal, and 
there is in the competence of his trans- 
lations, the balance between the mean- 
ing and the music, one language and 
another, a certain satisfaction. But the 
dark vision ,of evil somehow escapes 
Mr. MacIntyre’s professional touch; he 
is quite without madness or the willing- 


ness to surrender to it (the legitimate | 


heir of Beaudelaire, he tells us, is 
“serene classicism” and Rimbaud’s 
further explorations of Hell “the crazed 
meanderings of a precocious boy”—and 
he sighs a little that the poet could 
not have known, instead of his gross 
mulatto, Mrs. Browning!), and the ter- 
rible tension is slackened, lost. 


In Geoffrey Wagner’s abominable ver- 
sion (it is a pity that Enid Starkies, 
who does an introduction, has lent her 
name to such an effort) quite the oppo- 
site failure is manifest. Control there 
is none; it must be the core of sensi- 
bility and horror that Mr. Wagner is 
after, for he rips a few random poems 
from the whole context; and renders 
them without any attempt at rime or 
consistent meter; but the core evades 
his clumsiness. That his understanding 
of French is “ enesstaie (“un aimant” 
becomes “a lover” instead of “a magnet,” 
and Saltimbanque @ jeun,” which means 
a “starving clown,” appears as “Mock- 
ing a fast’) is distressing enough, but 
his lack of ear, his graceless vocabulary 
conspire to defeat him in any event. 


His failure is worth regretting, for 
of the three most recent versions only 
his shows, lose in his clumsiness, some 
sensitivity to current exigencies, It is 
perhaps obvious that the neo-Romantic 
movement, the closing of one phase of 
poetry in our time and the need fo: 
new sanctions from old sources has 
prompted the re-examination of Baude- 
laire. Whether the Fleurs du Mal can 
be re-created for us, without nostalgia 
or falsification, is a problem that a 
subtler talent than Mr. Wagner, a more 
complex poet than Mr. MacIntyre, must 
decide. 


Reviewed by BOGDAN RADITSA 


TITO'S IMPERIAL COMMUNISM. By R. H. Markham. Chapel Hill: The University 


of Carolina Press. 292 pages. $4.00. 


HERE is no prominent Balkanite who does not know Reuben Markham, the acute 
i and liberal correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor in the Balkans, 
Nor is there a personality from the Balkans with whom Markham has not been 


acquainted for more than two decades. 


There are only few Westerners—and that 


includes the United States as well as Western Europe—who know the Balkan peasantry, 
their social conditions and their way of life, better than Markham who during his 
long and various sojourns in the Balkans has learned very well how to love, appreciate 
and talk to the poor but decent and proud peasants from Croatia, Serbia, Bulgaria 


and Rumania. 


Tito’s Yugoslavia is, according to Markham, “the Communist pivot for the Balkans; 
it is a key for imperial Communist expansion ... the most advanced and bristling 


Soviet outpost against what is left of 
freedom in the world.” In other words, 
Tito’s Yugoslavia is in the worst Soviet 
pattern for the Communization of the 
world. It is the most compact and the 
most monstrous illustration of what 
Stalin is going to do to the world if 
his pattérn is applied everywhere, as 
Communists hope. It is so horrifying in 
tragic actuality that today many Western 


—particularly Italian and French—Com- - 


munists, frightened by what Stalin has 
done in a country not fit for Communism, 
are repeating loudly that when Commun- 
ism comes to Italy or France it will show 
to the world that it will not be the same 
horror of death and darkness as it is in 
Yugoslavia today. 

Some of us who remember the days 
and nights of great terror which followed 
the “liberation” of every city, town and 
village of the country can easily recall 
that many faults have been brought to 
the attention of the responsible Commu- 
nist leaders but were rejected with a 
cynical smile, with sadistic satisfaction 
and an obvious desire for blood-shed 
shown not only by the fanatics but even 
by the most cold and rationalistic Com- 
munist leaders such as Tito himself, 
Mosha Pijade, Kardelj or Gjilas. Even 
now none can forget the shouting and 
exclamations for blood during the first 
days of the Communist conquest of power 
in an astonished and frightened country 
when sycophants were hunting every- 
body who dared oppose the so-called “ac- 
quisitions of the people’—which were 
nothing else than the violent and tyrani- 
cal imperatives of the Communist Party. 
It was the time when Mosha Pijade, 
ascetically enjoying the bloodshed, used 
to say repeatedly that the flame of fear 
has to burn high on the altar so that 
people may come to live in constant fear. 
It was the time when Tito repeated that 
everybody has to be killed and eliminated 
who dares to show himself as an enemy 
of the people—which means to be against 
the Communist Party. 

Markham’s book has revived in my 
mind the days—which are still alive.not 
only on the pages of my diary but in my 
soul—when I went back to my native 
land to serve Tito. I still cemember 
Serbian and Croatian women who every 
Friday went to the OZNA’s prisons to 
bring some food and clothing to their 
dear ones and came back many of them, 
hundreds of them, after having been 
coldly informed by the ubiquitous Parti- 
san, that they would no longer see their 
husbands, their sons and their brothers. 
They were not told if they were killed 
or had disappeared somewhere. Some- 
times they heard that “night had swal- 
lowed them up.” That was all! 

Where I don’t agree with Markham 
is when he tries to convince us that the 
Tito or the “Jew” Mosha 
Pijade or the “Montenegren” Gjilas or 
the “Slovene” Kardelj did all that they 
have done to destroy Serbia alone. Al- 
though Markham does understand and 
brilliantly the religious and 
of the Yugoslav and 
Balkan Communists, their fanatical and 
passionate approach toward Conmunism, 
a new kind of Slav religion, it must be 
emphasized that Tito and others have 
worked and are still working in Yugo- 
slavia not as Croatians, as Slovenians, 
as Jews, or as Montenegrens and Slavs 
There is no one to- 
day in Serbia or in Croatia who considers 
Tito any more as a Croatian. Even now, 


“Croatian” 


explain 
mystic character 


but as Cammunists. 





he is for the majority of Yugoslavs 
mainly a puzzle, a great question mark, 
Tito’s Western partner, Dr. Ivan Shuba- 
shich, the former prime minister, now 
strictly watched by OZNA in Zagreb, 
was fooled when he heard from Tito him- 
self that he, Tito, was first a Croatian 
and then a Communist. Winston 
Churchill was fooled when he believed 
that through concessions he could dis- 
sociate Tito from Stalin and the Komin- 
tern. These are the illusions of an old 
diplomacy, naive and businesslike at the 
same time, which cannot grasp the minds 
of the real Communists. 

Such are the Balkan Communists, 
Nothing in them of the genuine Slay 
religion as expressed in the minds and 
lives of the Slav peasants or in the Slay 
thinkers and writers such as Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky and Berdyayev. The Com- 
munists know that Communism can 
hardly prevail in the peasant countries 
where they are a tiny minority. Their 
only goal today is to hold out until 
Communism, as they hope, wins in the 
countries in which, as they say it is at 
home—as in France, Italy, Germany and 
eventually, England, in the countries 
with huge working classes and high in- 
dustrial equipment. The religious mis- 
sion of the Slav Communists as_ they 
conceive it, is to sacrifice everything, 
their own people included, until Commu- 
nism conquers in the West. 

If this does not come about in one or 
two deeades, or as the result of war, 
they fear they are lost, because the rural 
structure of South-Eastern Europe will 
not suffer a long and strenuous effort. 
This and only this explains the fanatical 
and religious passion with which the 
Communists all over the Balkans kill, 
exterminate and destroy everything: 
churchmen, intellectuals, rich and small 
teachers, rich and poor 
peasants, professional workers, lawyers 
and even the shadow of an opposition, 
All those who believe in the Bible, in the 
Koran, who worship in the Roman 
Catholic or Eastern Orthodox Church 
and who think that men did important 
things even before the October Revolu 
tion must disappear or be deprived of 
all their inalienable and inherent humana 
rights. Markham is right when he con 
cludes in his enlightening book that this 
conception now threatens America, be 
cause it is “a part of the world-wide, 
Moscow-directed campaign of Imperial 
Communism against America and Amer 
ica’s friends,” and of all who believe that 
high moral values have to be stresséd 
more and more strongly against this new 
retigion without God based on nitre 
glyceryne. 


AMONG OUR REVIEWERS =" 

| BOGDAN RADITSA is the former 

| head of the Foreign Press Section 
of the Tite Government. 

| LESLIE FIEDLER teaches English 
at Montana State University. His 
poems and articles have appeared 

Directions”, “Partisan 
_ Review,” and other publications. 

JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN is 8 
young writer living in New York 
whose reviews appear regularly in 
The New Leader. 

MAX NOMAD is the author of 
“Rebels and Renegades,” and 
“Apostles of Revolution”; at pres- 
ent, he is an instructor at the New 
School for Social Research. 
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| At Brooklyn Paramount 


Music Director 





Leonard Bernstein directs the New 

York City Symphony Orchestra ia 

a series of concerts through No- 
vember 25th. 








e 
Bing Crosby and Joan Caulfield in 
a scene from Paramount’s “Wel- 
come Stranger.” 


death of Mendelssohn 
November 4, 1847, by performing 
the composer’s “Scotch” Symphony 
at all four concerts. 


who died 














BERNARD R. LA BERGE presents 
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WOLFGANG ROSE at the Steinway 
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“THE UNSUSPECTED" 


in WARNER BROS. PICTURE starring 
Joan CAULFIELD - Claude RAINS - Audrey TOTTER 
CONSTANCE BENNETT HURD HATFIELD 
Introducing: MICHAEL NORTH 
Direction by MICHAEL CURTIZ. - A Michael Curtiz Production 
IN PERSON &® 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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@ MARK ILANT 
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Starring 


‘oe HARRISON - Maureen O’PHARA 


Produced by William A. Bacher Directed by John M. Stahl 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX ADVENTURE ROMANCE! 


ON STAGE ... IN PERSON 


MILTON BERLE 
Your Favorite Comedian & Siar of the Philip Morris NBC Radie Program 
NANCY DONOVAN . STAN FISHER - THE FOUR MOROCCANS 
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To the Editor 


Council for Permanent FEPC 


From ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
To the Editor: 


W: must be intelligent and active in 
making our America more truly demo- 
cratic and our government more truly 
mindful of the welfare of everyone of 
our citizens, no matter how humble. 


The National Council for a Permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Act is doing 
just that. Racial discrimination is the 
weakest link of our democracy, the point 
at which those who would overthrow 
democracy for a totalitarian dictatorship 
direct their most vigorous criticisms. 
We can and should carry on educational 
work against racial prejudice. The pro- 





The Memory of 
Violet Thomas 


From PHIL HELLER 
Executive Director, International 
Solidarity Committee. 

H onorinc the memory of Violet 
Thomas, beloved figure in the American 
Socialist movement, the International 


posed Federal law (S. 984) for a Per- 
manent FEPC Act introduced under the 
joint sponsorship of Senators Ives of 
New York, Chavez of New Mexico, 
Downey of California, Morse of Oregon, 
Murray of Montana, Myers of Pennsyl- 
vania, Saltonstall of Massachusetts, and 
Smith of New Jersey, directs that that 
be done. But we can also control and 
prevent racial discrimination, the vicious 
acts to which racial prejudice may drive 
employers or workers. That is what the 
proposed law aims to do, in line with a 
specific promise of the Republican Na- 
tional Platform of 1944, and action taken 
during the war by President Roosevelt. 
The Council for a Permanent FEPC 
Act has on it the official representatives 
of the main Negro, Jewish, Catholic, and 


Solidarity Committee sent shipments of 
CARE packages to the Red Falcons of 
Germany, a democratic Socialist chil- 
dren’s movement. The committee had 
received requests for help from many 
Faleon children’s groups. 


The International Solidarity Committee 
last spring sent shipments to Jewish 
children’s homes and to Spanish children. 
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The Most Important Thing 
About a Newspaper is News... 


The New Leader is proud of its record as “America’s Most 
Provocative Weekly.” We are proud of the news we bring our 
It is not in the form of isolated, disparate dispatches 
We print it within its context of 


background facts and future trends. 


The New Leader wants its readers, as thinking American lib- 
erals, to make sense out of the news. 
to reach as many of the people, who need it and want it, as pos- 
For this we need your cooperation. 
printed below, and expand the circle of readers who get all the 
news of the day, honestly and fully reported. 


Special Premium Offer! 


Each new subscriber is entitled to a free premium book, W. L. 
WHITE’S Report on the Russians. We will also give a copy of 
this book, absolutely free, to every regular reader who sends in 
a subscription for a friend. Mail the coupon, printed below, now! 


—— Clip and Mail Now -— — — — — — — — — — 


Send me my premium book. I am enciosing $3.00 for a one-year sub- 


We also want our paper 


Send in the coupon 
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Protestant organizations. It has official 
representatives of both the AFL and 
CIO and of some of their constituent 
unions. Employers are included on the 
committee as well. We believe we can 
get an act passed during the life of this 
Congress, providing a vigorous nation- 
wide campaign is made fér this purpose. 

We should all contribute as much as 
we can to this campaign. If we pass 
this act, it will help to strengthen our 
America in the eyes of the world, and 
it will strengthen our America in the 
hearts of our own people. 

Checks should be made out and sent 
to the National Council for a Perma- 
nent FEPC Act, 9380 F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

New York City. 


The committee hopes to expand its chil- 
dren’s aid program to help reconstruct 
the democratic children’s movements. 

“It is fitting that this action be taken 
by the ISC in memory of Violet Thomas,” 
the committee announced. “Her activities 
and interests were particularly con- 
cerned with the practical meaning of 
International Solidarity. 

“We invite all Socialists and pro- 
gressives to build a living monument to 
the memory of Violet Thomas.” 

303 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 





The O’Neal-~ 
Werner Study 


From GEORGE F. HIBNER 


A few decades ago a man came up out 
of the coal-pits of Indiana and went to 
work. Since then he has given us two 
books. Jim Oneal wrote years ago, 
and each book is vital and no one who 
cares at all about freedom and about 
democracy can afford to miss them. 

And now this new Oneal-Werner book, 
American Communism, presents every 
needed detail, it would seem, of Commu- 
nist infiltration, trickery and deceit. 
All these are noted, dated, named, ana- 
lyzed—from this tide of The-End-Justi- 
fies-thé-Means folk in America. If his 
facts and analyses are—early enough— 
met and weighed, the words democracy 
and socialism need never become the be- 
smirched things the “pure democracy” 
of Russia decries. 

Cottage Grove, Oregon. 


Another Who Survived and 
Chose Freedom 

@ The Parisian newspaper Figaro 
recently published a booklet, J Came 
Back from Russia, by Francisque Bor- 
net. The author lived in Russia from 
1909 to 1946, and was sent, as an 
engineer, all over the country. His testi- 
mony is therefore of great value. He 
reports nothing new, but he confirms 
what Kravchenko and many others have 
written. During 37 years he had un- 
usual opportunities to observe develop- 
nents, and his report carries conviction, 
When Nazi-Germany broke the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, this Frenchman, like almost 
all foreigners in Soviet Russia, was ar- 
rested, and sent to a forced labor camp 
in Siberia. He is one of the few who 
survived fiye vears of Soviet slavery. 
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WE WERE FORTUNATE IN OBTAINING FOR THE 


ANNUAL 


NEW LEADER THEATRE 
a vy 
Bernard Shaw's “Man and Superman 


PARTY 


with an excellent cast headed by MAURICE EVANS 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Annual Debs Banquet, 


Sunday, Nov. 23, 6 p. m., in Webster - 


Hall. Speakers: David Lewis, secretary 
of the C.C.F. of Canada, and others, 
For reservations, contact Bess Topolsky, 
702 North St. Clair Street. ... Newark, 
N. J.: Annual Debs Banquet in Novem- 
ber. The Rand School of Northern New 
Jersey continues to show excellent prog- 
ress; enrollment increasing. Six classes 
meet on Friday evenings from 6:45 to 
10 o’clock at 34 Williams St., Newark. 
... New Haven, Conn.: August Claessens 
will speak at the Workmen’s Circle 
Forum on Saturday, October 11. 


NEW YORK CITY 

City Executive Committee meets on 
Wednesday, October 8... . Discussion on 
“Socialist Unity and Prospects for 1948”. 
on Wednesday, October 15, 8 p. m., at 
7 East 15th St., at a joint meeting of 
the City Central, City Executive Com- 
mittee of the S.D.F., City Committee of 
the Jewish Socialist Verband, Coordi- 
nating Committee and branch officers, 
. . . Wm. Verber Memorial Meeting on 
Sunday, October 12, 3 p. m., at 862 East 
Tremont Ave., Bronx. Auspices of the 
August Claessens East Bronx Branch, 
S.D.F., and Workmen’s Circle Branch 28. 
. . . Algernon Lee speaks over Station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... 
Kurt Schumacher will speak at a recep- 
tion meeting on Tuesday, October 28, 
8 p. m., in Hunter College. Auspices of 
the German Branch, S.D.F., “Neue Volks- 
zeitung” and Wohlfahrt. ...S.D.F. Re- 
ception to Kurt Schumacher on Sunday, 
October 26, 2 p. m., at the Rand School, 
Intimate report from Europe. Admission 
by card only. ... Annual Debs Dinner 
on Sunday, November 16, 6 p. m., at the 
Park Central Hotel. Speakers: Louis 
Fischer, Israel Feinberg, Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Nathanial M. Minkoff 
and Abraham N. Weinberg. ... William 
Karlin Branch: First meeting of the sea- 
son Sunday, October 5, 7:30 p. m., at 
the Smul’s, 1900 Albermarle Road, near 
Fast 19th St., Brooklyn. . . . Women’s 
Afternoon Forum, Tuesday, October 7, 
1:30 p. m., at the Rand School. Arnold 
Beichman will speak on “Can Congress 
Represent the American People?” Esther 
Friedman, chairman. ... August Claes- 
sens East Bronx Branch meets Monday, 
October 6, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tre- 
mont Ave. October 12: Memorial meet- 
ing for William Verber; October 18: 
Social gathering. . . . Cominz Testi- 
monial Dinners to well-known Social 
Democrats: Nov. 2 to Israel Hovitz of 
the Coney Island Branch; to Israel 
Feinberg, vice-president of the ILGWU 
and member of the Cloakmakers Branch, 
Dec. 20 at the St. George Hotel. 


The Home Front 


(Continued from Page Two) 
of freedom seems to be in their bones, 
but I have never heard of its being ex- 
pressed in any winged words. 

The Germans, however, have a dis- 
tinguished body of literature which 
celebrates the glories of liberty. And 
their Weimar Republic had—theoretical- 
ly— as well-turned a constitution as 
the mind of man could produce. And see 
what happened to the Germans under it! 
The Russians, too, have a basic law 
which “guarantees” them all the bless- 
ings of freedom and democracy. Fine 
words are—obviously—not enough. 

We talk about fighting words, but 
words can’t fight. It takes men to fight, 
men with a fighting spirit. It is well to 
inspect the original manuscript of the 
Declaration of Independence, but the 
daring and forward-leaping spirit of the 
young fellows who signed it will not 





leap up from the faded words unless we 
have voung Jeffersons to do the reading. 
If this heritage from the past is to 


fructify, it must be invested in the new 
forms of the future. 
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‘structures, erected by peasants for 

ants. And the salaries paid to 
Boston preachers would make the Serb- 
jan priests’ eyes pop out. A comparison 
of Methodist churches in America with 
Orthodox churches in Yugoslavia would 
yesemble a comparison between princes 
and paupers. 

Serbia is a humble place of humble 
yiliages and humble church buildings. 
Jut these little half-hidden churches for 
five centuries maintained heroic resist- 
ance to Moslem conquerors, thus defend- 
jing the cross. Now these churches have 
been reduced to an extremely difficult 
position by the war and by the Commu- 
nist dictatorship. I am not defending 
the Serbian church—in fact as a 


7 Protestant missionary, I often suffered 


from Orthodox sectarianism—but I’m 
P not going to help Tito kick it when it’s 
down. 

8 “The entire atmosphere in and 
around the churches indicated a com- 
pletely normal attitude,” wrote Dr. 
Bucke, while Dr. Buckner, another one 
of the seven Protestant excursionists, 
found the religious situation “normal 
and natural.” The seven collectively de- 
*clared that there was “complete relig- 
jous freedom.” 

Could Dr. Bucke publish his Zions 
Herald under Tito? No. Could Dr. 
Buckner publish his World’s Call? No. 
Could Boston’s Christian Science Moni- 
tor appear? No. Would ‘every Boston 
paper be suppressed? Immediately. 
Neverthéless, two Protestant: preachers, 
who knew all that, called such a situa- 
tion “normal.” Is a Protestant editor 
honest when he says a regime is normal, 
and granting complete religious freedom 
when it would suppress his own paper? 

Is there any opposition paper in 
Yugoslavia? No. Can any one except 
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Household Fire Insurance 


for 
$1 per °1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
' This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
> 
We are the only Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Society owned 
and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


° 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 


* 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 











Tite’s Protestants 


| (Continued from Page Four) 


Tito’s spokesmen speak on the radio? 
No. Could any Yugoslav organization 
anywhere at any time publicly oppose 
any act or policy of Tito’s regime? No. 
This is all beyond dispute. The Protes- 
tant preachers knew that, yet they 
spoke of complete religious freedom and 


called that stuation norma!! 
a om ” 


Can Methodist Bishop Oxnam carry 
on a nation-wide crusade against a 
decision of the US Supreme Court? 
Certainly. If the FBI should suppress 
his right to do so, would that be “com- 
plete religious freedom”? Certainly not. 
If Protestant Bishops were thrown into 
prison for opposing a law for peacetime 
eonscription, would we call that free- 
dom? Certainly not. If preachers were 
thrown into jail for opposing the Tru- 
man Doctrine or the Marshall Plan or 
the President’s Vatican policy, we 


» would call it tyranny And with per- 


fect justice. Yet when Tito prohibits, 
with ruthless punishments, every public 
opposition to his extreme militarism, 
his church policy, his forced labor, his 
control of ‘schools, some Protestant 
preachers call that “normal and natur- 


al” and an expression of “complete 
religious freedom.” 
The Christian religion is passing 


through one of the most terrible crises 
since Christ. Most stability has been 
swept from the world. Every important 
Protestant country except America has 
been smashed or greatly weakened. 
World Protestantism is at the lowest 
nadir since the Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648). A vulgar form of man worship 
is being promulgated on a world scale. 
Its fanatical Communist devotees pre- 
dict that it will win a world victory 
within five years. Wherever it dominates, 
thought is ‘chained, freedom is stified, 
militarism is exalted, justice is scorned 
and slave labor becomes a basic eco- 
nomic principle. 

This Communist “church” proclaiming 
a materialistic creed, claiming the whole 
man, inexorably imposing its will, is 
now whipping up a terrific world re- 
vival, not dissimilar to medieval cru- 
sades or Moslem drives. 

It exalts everything Protestants have 
fought against, such as absolute state 
power, a rigidly-prescribed state re- 
ligion, implacable ideological contro) of 
schools, deification of rulers, furious 
nationalism, unchecked militarism, un- 
bounded imperialism. Above all it 
preaches scorn for individual freedom 
and the subordination of morality to 
the purposes of a political party. 

The meaning and purpose of Prot- 
estantism is to fight such things. It 
arose as a protest against them. Com- 
munist totalitarianism as practiced in 
all Communist-dominated lands—and 
especially in Yugoslavia—embodies all 
those evils. Can American Protestants 


fail to repudiate .a group of self- 
appointed emissaries who went to 
Yugoslavia as the guests of ‘Tite's 


dictatorship and immediately began to 
serve as his propagandists? 
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Dutch Labor and Indenesia 


(Continved from Page Eight) 
one of the great powers might be er- 
ranged. The Party Council] agreed that 
if neither possibility were realized, the 
Party would continue to stand behind 


the Government. 


In the light of the foregoing review 
of events leading up to the police action 
in the Indies, can there be any excuse 
whatever for Mr. Dallin’s statement: 
“Today there is no excuse whatever for 
the fighting”? Mr. Dallin’s article was 





Europe | 
on the Brink 


(Continued from Page One) 
gress meets at that time, it will take 
weeks for it to pass he necessary bills. 
And the President, speaking in the name 
‘of his expert- advisers, states definitely 
that the new help must start to arrive 
by December 1! That is, we are de- 
liberately planning not to meet our 
date-line. 

The same newspapers which bring the 
news of procrastination in Washington 
carry dispatches from Paris and Rome 
which tell of imminent danger. The 
French municipal elections will take 
place on October 19 and 26. If the Com- 
munists make notable gains, the present 
Government may be upset. On the in- 


side the French followers of Stalin could - 


work more effectively for the fall of 
France than they do now on the outside. 
In Italy the coalition Government of 
Alcide de Gasperi is endangered by 
Communist inspired strikes and by a 
parliamentary attack in which the 
Marshall Plan is the chief issue. 

The crucial moment is now. Congress 
should be in session. Our tie-up with 
the internal affairs of Europe is too 
close to allow prolonged deliberation. If 
immediately some assurance of help 
could be promised, the men on our side 
on these varied fronts could fight with 
a good chance of success. Even in the 
absence of formal action, the President 
and Secretary Marshall, with bipartisan 
support of congressional leaders, can 
speak the word which will give hope and 
courage and the chance of victory to 
the democratic forces which are so 
desperately standing their ground. 





France Today 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
candidate, he could be nominated by the 
organization provided that he is willing 
to follow its main line. This pledge may 
mean a great deal, since it implies the 
loss by the candidate of his party mem- 
bership and independence, or very little, 
since General de Gaulle’s statements 
concerning the elections are very general 
and he has not evolved any detailed 
program. His organization is still a 
dark horse, though it is said to have 
enlisted a million members. Its actual 
or potential strength is not known. 

But if this organization succeeds in 
winning the farmers’ confidence, in put- 
ting forth demands responding to their 
aspirations, and in thus forging a link 
with them, then the constellation of 
French political forces will undergo an 
important change. The Christian Dem- 
ocrats and Radicals are apprehensive 
lest de Gaulle win over a large sector 
of their voters. They wonder whether 
he will try to enter into electoral agree- 
ments with them, and, if not, whether 
his campaign will aid the Communists. 
The Communists, too, are obviously 
scared by de Gaulle, and play godfathers 
to the farmers in the hope to neutralize 
his influence. It may well be that they 
deliberately exaggerate the danger. 
They declare that if de Gaulle wins in 
the October elections, his effrontery will 
increase. still more, and he will risk a 
coup de force. To save the country from 
this coup they persistently urge the 
Socialists to join them in a permanent 
“unity of action.” Their proposal cor- 
responds to the wishes of the left wing 
of the Socialist Party (led by Ives 
Duchezilles). In reality, such unity of 
action with Communists would turn the 
Socialists into a mere apendage of the 
Communist organization. 


entitled, “War in Indonesia,” but where > 


was this “war’? The entire operation 
cost far less blood than ig shed in India 
in a single day. The Indonesians did 
not even bother to publish their casualty 
figures, while Dutch losses were 60 dead 
—many fewer than have been killed by 
the Indonesians before and since the 
police action. The Dutch Socialist Min- 
ister for Indonesia said that it is ridicu- 
Jous to call this action a “war.” 


Foreign critics of Dutch policy in the | 


Indies have not only misunderstood the 
situation in Indonesia, but have also 
overlooked the fact that Dutch public 
opinion would not support a more 
“liberal” plicy. When the UN Security 
Council’s truce-request was complied 
with and the Council began to consider 
further action, the resulting continuation 
of the intolerable situation in the Indies 
threatened a cabinet crisis in Holland. 


Had -it materialized, the only possible 


change would have been to a Jess com- 
promising stand toward the Repvub- 
licans, 

To us Netherlands Socialists the course 
of our relations with the Republicans 
has been a series of disappointments. 
From the beginning we defended the 
Republic and were very optimistic in 
our hopes for cooperation. When, in 
November, 1946, we saw the picture 
showing the Indonesian Socialist Sjahrir 
and the Dutch Socialist Schermerhorn 
shaking hands after signing the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement, we thought success 
was assured. , 

We admit that not only the Repub- 
licans, but also the Dutch, have made 
mistakes, but we do not want to wreck 
the Republic. We do not believe in 
colonial imperialism. We want to co- 
cperate with a strong and healthy 
partner. We continue to do our utmost 
to find the way to an honest new re- 
lationship between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands, a relationship between free 
and equal peoples forming a union 
based on their free choice. 








|NEW GUIDE FOR UNIONS 
'ON TAFT HARTLEY LAW 
| @® “The recently-enacted ‘Labor 
|Management Relations Act, 1947’ 
| (more commonly known as the ‘ivaft- 
| Hartley Law) has created @ multitude 
| of problems for all labor unions and 
| for their officers and members. Much 
;of the law is written in loose and 
| vague language, which will require a 
| great deal of interpretation by the 
|NLRB and by the Federal Courts. 
In the meantime, however, labor 
; unions must go on with their work,” 
declare George Rifkin and David I. 
, Ashe, well-known labor attorneys, in 
| the foreword to their lucid analysis 
\of the Taft-Hartley Law in a new 
| pamphlet printed by the Rand School 
| for the guidance of unions and work- 
‘ers as well as the general public. 
| The pamphlet, The Taft-Hartley 
Law: How It Affects Unions and 
Workers, is divided into the following 
|sections: The General Plan of the 
‘Law; Changes In the National Labor 
| Relations (Wagner) Act; and Fed- 
}eral Court Actions Against Labor 
| Unions. In sub-chapters, the authors 
| probe such areas as the closed shop 
and the union shop, changes in NLRB 
procedures, penalties for union unfair 
labor practices, strikes and the | 
termination of contracts, jurisdic- 
‘tional strikes, and other allied prob- 
lem areas, all in the context of the 
new law. The pamphlet in clear but 
definite language tells you what you 
can and cannot do. The general 
reader will find its phrasing as simple 
to read as that in “popular” studies, 
but at the same time will be dealing |} 
with the heart of the new law. The} 
union official will find this pamphlet | 
indispensable. | 
The pamphlet is available from: | 
The Rand School Bookstore, 7 East 
| 15th Street, New York 3, New York. 
It contains 382 pages and 
35 cents. Special quantity rates are 





costs 





available on request. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Truman Doctrine and Marshall Plan 


HE viewpoint is sometimes expressed that the 

so-called Truman Doctrine, the policy outlined 

by the President in announcing his plan for aid 
to Greece and Turkey last March, and the Marshall 
Plan of helping Europe achieve self-help, are incon- 
sistent, that the Truman Doctrine has been abandoned 
as unworkable and superseded by the Marshall Plan. 
If this viewpoint were correct, it would be cause for 
serious alarm. 

For Truman’s speech last March, in which he served 
a “Thus far, no farther” warning on totalitarian 
expansion by methods of direct or indirect aggres- 
sion, was one of the healthiest and most stabilizing 
diplomatic events of the year. It was in no sense a 
declaration of war on Russia. It was simply an 
afirmation, in strong, concrete and unmistakable 
terms, that we take seriously our United Nations 
obligation to help check lawless aggression. 

If we had taken an attitude of ostentatious disin- 
terest in the fate of Greece and Turkey at a time 
when Britain was obliged to cut its military commit- 
ments in the Near East, if there had been no firm 
Truman speech, no economic aid to the threatened 
countries, no display of American naval strength in 
the Mediterranean, the familiar pattern of Soviet 
aggression, strong outside assistance to an armed 
fifth column within the country, would very probably 
have been witnessed in Greece. Turkey would be a 
tougher nut to crack militarily and politically. But 
the fall of Greece would have placed the Turks in an 
almost hopeless position of strategic encirclement. 

The effect of unchecked and victorious Soviet 
aggression on the situation in countries of western 
Europe, where there is an uncomfortably narrow 
margin of strength for the forces of freedom as against 
those of totalitarianism, would have been most dis- 
astrous. We would have been right back in the days 
when the Nazi colossus exerted on the small nations 
of Europe the frightened fascination which the boa- 
constrictor holds for the rabbit. 

Those commentators in this country who try to 
represent the Truman Doctrine as bankrupt, as dis- 
carded and replaced by the Marshall Plan, are ren- 
dering an extremely poor service both to the suc- 
cessful conduct of our national foreign policy and 
to the prospects of international .peace. For if the 
masters of the Kremlin got the idea that our guard 
was down, that we would tamely accept the resump- 
tion of the march of aggression that has already 
brought such a large area in Europe under Soviet 
domination, they would start action immediately. 

And international relations have become so tense 
that a single act of flagrant aggression, in Greece or 
Turkey, in Iran or Afghanistan, would lead to either 
immediate war or an ignominious backing down by 
the United States, This latter could would not avert 
war, but would i under much less 


insure it later 


favorable circumstances. 
* ia . 


F ortunaTeLy, there is no reason to believe, on 
the basis of the visible record, that there has been 
any retreat from the principles laid down in Truman’s 
specch last March. There was no sign of weakening 
or wavering in Secretary Marshall’s speech -at the 
opening of the General Assembly, with its proposals 
for fixing the blame in the Greek border crisis and 
strengthening the hands of the Assembly, after the 
hopeless deadlock that has developed in the Security 
Council. The judicial murder of Nikola Petkov was 
suitably rebuked in a State Department declaration 
which is, one hopes, an indication of a permanent 
American veto on the admission of Bulgaria to the 


UN so long as its present unrepresentative and blood- 


stained regime is in power. 

It is suggested that America has pursued toward 
China a different policy from the one which was 
followed in Greece, that this is a sign of over-all shift 
of attitude. But different situations call for differcnt 
remedies. Both in Greece and in China we should 
like to see more liberal and broadly representative 
governments, as the most effective bulwarks against 
Communism. But in Greece there was an emergency 
which called for quick action. In a huge country like 
China there is no possibility of the lightning Com- 


16 


munist coup which might have overrun Greece. 

The Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan are 
two entirely complementary halves of an intelligent 
and integrated foreign policy. The former is an 
assurance, underwritten by American military power, 
against resort to violence in pursuit of aggressive 
aims. The second is a still embryonic attempt to add 
a necessary element of American aid to a European 








project of _self-help.- Both: are essential America 
eontributions to a world of freedom, peace, orde 
and, one hopes, of eventual plenty. And the Marshal 
Plan, which will involve a hard uphill pull even 
the European countries cooperate adequately in sc'f 
help, even if America makes sufficient sacrifices of 
its part, will not stand a ghost of a chance of sues 
cessful implementation unless there is full confidence 
that America will throw its full weight into the scaleg 
to block any Moscow-directed acts of aggression 
anywhere at any. time. 
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Will Vishinsky Please Stop This Warmongering? 

“It is inconceivable that the Soviet Republic should: 
continue to exist for a long period side by side with ” 
imperialist states—ultimately, one or the other. must, 
conquer. Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes 
between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states are inevitable.”—Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin, cited 
with approval by Joseph Stalin in his Problems of | 
Leninism, the Soviet political Bible, circulated in: 
tens of millions of copies. 
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Editorials— 
Religion 


and Racism 


HERE has been wide acclaim of the stand taken 

by Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter on the matter 

of racialism in education. The head of the 
Catholic Church in the St. Louis area has issued an 
order that Negro students be received in parochial 
high schools. In this diocese, Catholic elementary 
schools have been receiving Negro pupils since 1937. 
This year the school authorities enlarged this policy 
of interracial education. In response to the Arch- 
bishop’s order, 100 young colored men and women 
entered the high schools which previously had been 
reserved for the whites. 

But Missouri is southern territory, Jim Crow terri- 
tory. And the parishioners of the churches presided 
over by Archbishop Ritter, in addition to being 
Catholies, are Southerners with the usual southern | 
attitudes and prejudices. Their feeling about having 
blacks and whites sit at adjacent desks while they 
learn literature and science was quickly and vigor- 
ously expressed. A meeting including 700 of them 
decided to raise funds, hire a lawyer and get out an 
injunction against allowing the Archbishop to pro- 
ceed with his policy. 

The prelate replied, and in terms so forceful that 
the whole country sat up and took notice. In a 
pastoral letter read in all the churches of the diocese 
he declared that-any who persisted in plans to prevent 
the education in the same schools of whites and 
Negroes would be excommunicated. The faithful were 
reminded that “the equality of every soul before 
Almighty God is a fundamental principle of the 
faith.” Pope Pius XI was quoted to the effect that 
racism is heresy. 

The effect was instantaneous. The trouble-making 
parents scuttled for cover. Presumably pupils of 
varying hues now sit peacefully side by side on the 
benches of the parochial high schools in the St. Louis 
section. It was a short battle, and the victory was 
decisive. 

Archbishop Ritter has set a standard whereby all 
clerics, Protestant as well as Catholic, may well test 
themselves. Father William C. Kernan draws atten- 
tion to the fact that racism is heresy according to 
practically all of the creeds of Christianity. Arch- 
bishop Ritter distinguishes himself by trying to live 
up to this creed. 
















































Capital and 
Labor on the Air 


OTH big business and big labor are wooing 
the public with expertly prepared and. widely | 
printed advertisements, and also with radio | 

programs. , 


The National Association of Manufacturers has set | 
out to raise $3,000,000 for its.Public-Relations lund, 
This sum is dedicated to the “perpetuation of the 
American system,” which, as luck would have it, is. 
also the system of the NAM. As things are. goings 
now, it is safe to predict that in the course of the¥ 
coming year the AFL and CIO will spend a com 
parable sum for radio and newspaper publicity. : 

The New Leader urges its readers to listen to the 
programs subsidized by these two opposite sources,” 
and then compare which speakers stick closest to) 
facts. Which ones show the most genuine interest -in} 
the public welfare? Which ones exhibit the least of} 
partisan hate and least of the tendency to indulge im 
empty sloganeering? 

On a recent evening, a labor period was given) 
over to a discussion in which Philip Pearl, AFL 
publicity man, questioned Irving Brown, the Federa- 
tion’s European representative, and Joseph Keenan, 
labor aid to General Lucius M. Clay in Germany.% 
These two men outlined conditions over there and 
gave convincing reasons for the support of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Then came the program of the NAM, 
Most of the time was taken by the Song Spinners, 
and it must be said that they were good. Not more 
than a couple of minutes were used by an actor 7 
reading a specially prepared seript dealing with the” 
causes for high prices. His statistics were scarce. 
Wages were raised so much in 1946 and so much 
more in 1947, therefore prices are high. That was 
all. Then some more lilting by the Song Spinners. 4 
On every one of our three counts the labor repre-” 
sentatives scored over the other team. They gave 
more facts, they showed more concern for the public | 
welfare, and they indulged in less of partisan feeling.” 
The Song Spinners, it is true, sang better than. Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Keenan. From,the musical point of 
view the NAM scored, but from no other. 
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